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Medieval Rome 


Seven years before the birth of Saint Frances of Rome, 
Gregory X, yielding to the entreaties of Saint Catherine of 
Siena, returned to Rome after an absence of upwards of 
seventy years, broken only by the brief visit of Urban V. 


Political intrigue in the first place was responsible for the 
removal of the papal court to Avignon, for Urban V owed his 
election to the influence of the French king, and the latter 
secretly laid down as a condition to his royal favour that the 
popes should dwell on French territory. There in the gaunt 
palace whose grim exterior so belied its luxurious interior, 
seven popes in succession dwelt, and the unedifying 
spectacle of the Sovereign Pontiff living as the dependent of 
a foreign power outside his own dominions dealt a severe 
blow to his spiritual and temporal prestige not only in Italy 
but in the eyes of the whole Catholic civilized world. 


The municipal government of the capital was vested in the 
hands of a senator acting as judge and chief magistrate, and 
a council of ten men. The election of the senator rested with 
the Pope, but during his protracted absence the people 
chose whom they willed, though they were careful to limit 
the powers of their governors; a popular favourite like Cola 
di Rienzi ruled for a time as a despot, but the wayward fancy 
of the populace soon died down, with the result we all know. 


Law and order was preserved with doubtful success by two 
bodies of citizens, the permanent militia and the volunteers, 
the latter being called up only in case of emergency. Of 
these two bodies the more powerful was the militia, the Felix 
Societas Balistratiorum as it was named; two men, the 
Banderesi, were in command and dwelt at the Capitol. The 
company was further divided into two squadrons, half 


carrying bows and arrows and half lance and javelin, and 
their duty was to maintain order on the outskirts of the city 
and capture robbers, a task which was but half-heartedly 
carried into effect. 


The volunteer force, the Caprione, included everyone who 
could bear arms, which in those days meant the entire male 
adult population, and was chosen from the fourteen regions 
or wards, as we should call them, into which the city was 
divided. Each region had its own volunteer force 
commanded by its own captain, while at the head of all the 
fourteen regions was the commander-in-chief. The election 
of the commander-in-chief has a special interest for us 
because it took place in the church of Santa Maria Nuova in 
the Forum, later dedicated to Saint Frances, where morning 
after morning she heard Mass. 


Lorenzo di Ponziani, the husband of Saint Frances, was 
captain of his own region, and it was while commanding his 
men in defence of the Pope when the latter was attacked by 
Ladislas, great nephew of Johanna of Naples, that he 
received the wound which crippled him for life and obliged 
him to flee the city and leave his wife and children 
unprotected. 


The regions were sharply divided in their political 
sympathies; Roman history of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is one long chronicle of the perpetual warfare 
between the barons and the people with the Pope as a third 
party favouring one or other of the rival camps. Nor were the 
barons united among themselves; the Orsini family, relatives 
of Saint Frances, dominated the wedge-shaped quarter 
comprising the regions of Ponte Regola and Parione where 
she was born; these with Trastevere across the Tiber held for 
the Pope, though the Orsini were fickle in their allegiance 
and on more than one occasion assisted the Pope's enemies. 


The adjacent regions of Campo Marzo, Trevi, and Colonna 
were partisans of the powerful Colonna family, and 
Ghibelline and anti-papal in their sympathies, save on the 
one occasion when one of themselves, Odo Colonna, Martin 
V, was elected as reigning Pope. The Orsini and the Colonna 
families, representing one the monarchic and the other the 
democratic ideal of government, were responsible for the 
major share of the disturbances which turned the streets of 
Rome into a battleground and laid waste her gardens and 
vineyards. 


Another element of discord was the bodies of mercenary 
soldiers who, whenever war broke out, and this was frequent 
in the fourteenth century, were summoned to take up arms 
on behalf of one or even both belligerents. The glorious 
memory of Imperial Rome was powerless to evoke the 
dormant martial spirit of the Roman people, so that the Pope 
and the barons were forced to rely upon the services of hired 
soldiers, who, with a few notable exceptions such as Francis 
Sforza, and Hawkeswood, the English freelance of an earlier 
date, were little better than highwaymen. They refused to be 
bound by the laws of the country, but brought with them 
their own judges and notaries and established their camp 
outside the city. Hither came the priceless treasures looted 
from castles and public buildings to be sold by auction, and 
such was the moral laxity of the times that reputable 
merchants were not ashamed to take charge of the robbers' 
gold and give interest on it. 


The condition of Rome in the early fifteenth century was 
pitiable in the extreme. A revelation to Saint Bridget thus 
graphically describes the scene of desolation: "The principal 
churches were in ruins because no one had troubled to 
restore them; the relics of the saints were not venerated... 
and worse still, there was a great ignorance of the things of 
God and of the necessary means of attaining eternal 


Salvation. It seemed as if Rome was no longer as formerly 
the fount of gospel light, but was an abyss of darkness and 
error." 


The people, one hundredth part of the thriving population of 
the city of the Caesars, lived in half-ruined houses; the 
aqueducts, the pride of Imperial Rome, lay in ruins, and the 
citizens were forced to drink the muddy waters of the Tiber, 
thereby laying up for themselves the seeds of the dread 
maladies which sapped the vitality of the rising generation. 
The Forum was hardly recognizable beneath the tangled 
weeds that encumbered the roadways, the Colosseum was 
used as a granary. Education was at a standstill, learning 
was of necessity confined to the clergy, for the layman was 
too busy defending his home to be able to spare time for 
study. 


Medicine alone of the arts flourished in these dark days: it 
was Innocent III who, in the reign of our King John, 
summoned the fathers of the famous hospital at Montpellier 
to establish a house in the Eternal City. The hospital of Saint 
Spirito, as it was named, well known in later years to Santa 
Francesca and her band of devout women, was situated in 
the Borgo near Saint Peter's, where it soon became 
renowned for clever surgery and careful nursing. Its special 
care was the poor of the Roman streets; every morning a 
couple of the hospital staff went forth in search of any who 
might have fallen by the wayside, stricken by one of those 
strange maladies which were the scourge of medieval 
Europe. The patients were admitted for one day, during 
which time their case was examined, and either retained for 
further treatment, or dismissed. The upkeep of the hospitals 
was provided for by a grant from the city exchequer, but in 
times of special distress, when the resources of hospital and 
hostelry were liable to be taxed to their utmost capacity, a 


town due might be levied on some commodity and the 
money given to the hospitals. 


There is no saying whether if a wise and prudent ruler had 
occupied the papal throne during those years of civil 
warfare, pestilence and famine, much of the bloodshed and 
misery might not have been spared, for the Roman people, 
jealous though they were of their privileges, were more 
willing to submit to the Pontiff than to the arrogant barons or 
to some foreign power. But signs were not wanting that the 
power of democracy was weakening; Pope Martin, while 
wisely restoring the municipal constitution to its traditional 
form, no less wisely, seeing the recent excesses of the 
populace, kept the reins of government in his own hands: he 
took upon himself once more the ancient papal prerogative 
of the appointment of the senator, and the corps of notaries 
and volunteers were all under his control: Martin desired to 
be master in his own capital. 


The last revolt of the people took place under the pontificate 
of Eugenius during the last years of the life of Santa 
Francesca. They stormed the Capitol, tried to intercept the 
flight of the Pope who was being conveyed stealthily away 
by boat down the river, and plundered the Vatican. But they 
soon wearied of anarchy and six months later were 
clamouring for his return. From that time onward popular 
power slowly dwindled: under Nicholas V, and still more in 
the reign of Sixtus IV, the rise of the papal families and their 
numerous connections brought with it the inevitable 
curtailment and final disappearance of the civic liberties 
which had been the pride of the republic three centuries 
back. But an even more potent factor was the spread of 
Renaissance ideals and all the luxury and mania for culture 
which they represented; it was this same Renaissance spirit 
which in spite of the impetus given to the Arts, yet 
quenched for ever as it seemed the healthy popular ideals of 


self-government and independence. And it is curious that at 
the present time, it is Italy which is breaking free from 
bureaucratic toils, and endeavouring to revive the old spirit 
of medieval Rome. 


Her Girlhood and Marriage 


Frances was born in the year 1384; Urban the Unwise, as he 
was called, was reigning at the Vatican; the more popular 
anti-Pope Clement VII dwelt at Avignon and was 
acknowledged to be the rightful pontiff by all the Latin 
nations with the exceptions of northern and central Italy and 
Portugal. Four years before the birth of Francesca, Saint 
Catherine of Siena had passed to her rest, leaving her 
heritage of suffering and prayer for the storm-tossed world 
to be taken up by this little Roman maiden. 


Her parents, Paolo de Bussi and Giacobella Broffadeschi, 
were related to the noble families of Savelli and Orsini. The 
gloomy palace in which she first saw the light of day stood 
in the Parione quarter, and was one of the strongholds of the 
Guelph or papal party. Frances was carried on the day of her 
birth to be christened in the church of Saint Agnes in the 
Piazza Navona, where to this day so many Roman babies are 
baptized. Her spiritual precocity was evident from her 
earliest years: at an age when other children can only lisp 
their mother's name, she could pronounce the names of 
Jesus and Mary, and she loved to listen to her mother saying 
the office of Our Lady. Her biographer says of her: 


"Little Frances passed the tenderest years of her girlhood in 
pious exercises with great sweetness of spirit; by her 
continual and fervent prayers, her frequentation of the 
Sacraments, her austere manner of life and her close and 
docile attention to the Word of God, she was so deeply 
grounded in the theological virtues that many persons 
treated her as if she were forty years of age." 


Her mother was a Roman matron of the highest virtue, 
vigilant and careful of the welfare of her large household. 


She was very devout, and followed the solemnities of the 
ecclesiastical year with scrupulous attention; as soon as 
Francesca could stumble along the rough, unpaved 
footways, she accompanied her mother to the different 
churches as Roman children love to do now, sitting 
motionless through the paneygric of the saint whose feast 
was being celebrated. Thus at an early age she became 
accustomed to the sight of the beggars suffering from every 
description of horrible disease who thronged the church 
steps. Often as they were wending their homeward way they 
would hear cries and the clatter of swords, and Giacobella 
would hastily draw her little one into the friendly shelter of a 
dark doorway. 


Men and women grew to maturity at an early age in those 
days, and only the influence of a holy mother and strong 
religious convictions could keep them safe amid the dangers 
of a period of moral laxity. Giacobella chose an Olivetan 
father of the church of Santa Maria Nuova, since named after 
the Saint, to be the confessor of her child, and from the first 
Francesca submitted to his guidance all the details of her 
daily life, her studies, her occupations, no less than her 
religious exercises. 


At the age of six she ate only vegetables and bread and 
drank water, and began to prepare herself by prayer, 
meditation, and simple mortifications, for the religious 
vocation to which she already aspired. But her parents had 
other prospects for their beloved child, and when four years 
later she told them of her longings for the cloister, her father 
firmly declined to consider the matter; indeed only a few 
months later he called her to him and told her that he had 
promised to give her in marriage to Lorenzo Ponziani, the 
son of an illustrious and pious Roman family. Francesca was 
overcome with grief. Were the quiet hours of communing 
with God to be rudely interrupted and her hopes of 


dedicating herself to his service to be dashed to the ground? 
It must not be considered that Paolo de Bussi was unduly 
harsh to his daughter; he may not unreasonably have 
thought that in those troublous times a woman was safer 
with a man and retainers to protect her than if she dwelt ina 
defenceless female community. Moreover, the idea that a 
child could question the father's right to dispose of his or 
her future, never for a moment crossed anyone's mind. In 
the days of Imperial Rome and even in a modified degree in 
the Middle Ages, a Roman father had absolute power over 
his children, and there was no appeal, for the law recognized 
only the father's rights. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, so long as a son was dwelling under his father's 
roof, he could own no property, his father could sell him asa 
Slave, or take his life; but when he married and became 
himself the ruler of a household, then he might be the 
arbiter of his own destiny and act as he wished. We see then 
that it was hardly to be expected that Paolo de Bussi would 
yield to the piteous entreaties of his little daughter. Even the 
child's confessor, Don Antonio, once the facts of the case 
had been clearly laid before him, does not seem to have 
contemplated the possibility of pleading her cause with her 
father. "If your parents persist in their resolution," he said, 
"take it, my child, as a sign that God expects of you this 
sacrifice. Offer up to him in that case your earnest desire for 
the religious life." With these words of small comfort, so 
different from what she in her girlish zeal had expected, 
Frances had to be content. She spent her time in prayer and 
fasting, and so perfectly did she learn the lesson of self- 
renunciation that, when her father once more asserted his 
wishes, he found her meekly acquiescent. This apparent 
human interference with what was undeniably a religious 
vocation, was in reality a special dispensation of Divine 
Providence. "He destined Frances for a triple glory: first he 
called her to the virginal state, so that although not a nun 
she might offer a perfect example of virginity in her father's 


house. He desired her to be a wife in order that she might 
become a model mother of a family: finally he wished her to 
become a widow, and founder of an illustrious congregation, 
where in obedience to her first vocation she might persevere 
until death, and so be the means of stimulating those in this 
third state (widowhood) to lead a holy life." 


The Ponziani were a family of noble birth; to them belonged 
the honour of having given to the Church a pope and a 
martyr, and in all ages they had been faithful supporters of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Their palace was situated in the 
Trastevere quarter, close to the Ponte Rotto. 


Lorenzo Ponziani's elder brother Paluzzo was married to 
Vannuzza, the pious daughter of the Santa Croce family, 
who was destined to be a great support and assistance to 
Frances in her aspirations towards a perfect life and her 
companion in her errands of charity. 


A few days before the wedding Vannuzza came into 
Frances's room and taking her hand she said: 


‘| hope | may be able to dry your tears, for Know that | also 
cherish a keen desire for retirement and prayer; if it does not 
displease you to accept me as your companion, | from 
henceforward propose to help you. ' 


Thus was cemented a friendship which was to last for thirty- 
eight years amid trials and difficulties which are the lot of 
few persons on earth. 


The wedding was celebrated with all the pomp and 
rejoicings that were customary in the fifteenth century. 
Frances was only twelve years old when she became the wife 
of Lorenzo Ponziani; with a rare sweetness of disposition and 
humility, she prepared herself for a mode of life so different 
from what she would have chosen. In the early years of her 


married life she consented to observe the outward decorum 
due to her rank and position: though no detail of the life of 
prayer and mortification which she had mapped out in the 
days of her girlhood was relaxed. Her biographer relates that 
she rarely laughed, but her winning smile and ready 
sympathy won for her friends among rich and poor alike. The 
tranquil existence of the first years of married life was rudely 
disturbed by the sudden and dangerous illness which befell 
Frances; for a whole year she lay between life and death, 
baffling the medical skill of the most learned physicians of 
the period: sometimes it seemed as if life was only preserved 
by the Sacraments. At last one day the Ponziani, half crazy 
with grief, allowed themselves to be persuaded by some 
superstitious friends to let a witch doctor try her arts upon 
the invalid, in the hopes that some remedy might be 
discovered for the mysterious malady. But scarcely had the 
woman crossed the threshold of the sick room than Frances, 
weak though she was, suddenly sat up in bed and 
recovering her power of speech, she cried in a loud voice: 


‘Begone thou servant of Satan! nor ever dare to venture 
within these walls again,’ then she fell back motionless upon 
her pillow and those who were present thought her last 
moments had come. Late into the night the family watched 
by the bedside, until, worn-out by the long vigil, they crept 
off to their rooms to snatch a few moments’ sleep, leaving 
Frances in charge of the nurse. Towards dawn the nurse fell 
into a drowsy slumber; Frances was lying, racked with pain, 
when suddenly the darkness was lit up by a bright light and 
she saw a young man clothed in shining raiment standing 
beside her. 


‘lam Alexis,' he said. 'God has sent me to enquire of thee 
whether thou choosest to be healed or not?’ 


Frances feebly made answer that she only desired the will of 
God. Saint Alexis then told her that it was God's will that she 
should live and bring him glory on earth; then lifting a 
corner of his cloak he spread it over her for one moment, 

and disappeared. When Frances had recovered from her 
astonishment she found that the pain had vanished. In haste 
she rose from her bed and falling on her knees offered 
fervent thanks to God for his infinite mercy. Then she quietly 
left the room and hurried to the bed-chamber of her sister-in- 
law. 


Vannuzza could hardly believe her eyes when she saw 
Frances, whom she had left unconscious on her bed, 
standing beside her. In a few words Frances related the facts 
of her miraculous cure, then she bade Vannuzza dress 
herself while she put on her clothes, so that they might go to 
Saint Alexis Church for the first Mass at daybreak. 


They hoped to be able to return to the palace unobserved, 
but on the threshold they were met by the whole household, 
and loud were the rejoicings that the beloved wife and 
mistress had been brought back from the gates of death. 


It was natural that Frances should regard her miraculous 
recovery as a sign that God desired her to live in closer 
union with him. 'God expects more of us than heretofore, ' 
she said to Vannuzza. And to this end she passed in review 
every detail of her daily life, and carefully apportioned the 
hours to her different duties, her spiritual exercises, her 
obligations towards her husband and her household and her 
works of charity; it is hardly necessary to add that God 
received the preponderant share. Vannuzza joyfully 
acquiesced in all these projects; together the two young 
women sought a convenient spot where, secure from 
interruption, they could pray and hold spiritual converse: 
but the large palace with its many communicating rooms 


offered no such retreat. At last a disused attic at the top of 
the house was discovered and utilized for their evening 
exercises, while a little neglected summer-house in a distant 
corner of the garden served for the daylight hours, and in 
one or the other place they spent all their leisure moments. 


Did Frances foresee her future apostolate among the 
pleasure-seeking Roman aristocracy? for although she 
showed her predilection for the poor and abandoned and 
turned her palace into an infirmary, yet her special mission 
was to the women of her own station in life who were so 
hide-bound in self-indulgence that only someone of their 
own set could have touched them. Who can say whether 
God vouchsafed to enlighten her supernaturally; but some 
premonition may well have been the motive for the strict life 
of prayer, penance, and good works which she now adopted. 


The two women were familiar objects in the streets of the 
city, on their way to Mass at an early hour at the church in 
the Forum, attending the patronal festival of one of the 
many chapels, or carrying food to the needy and sick and 
tending the pilgrims in their respective hostels. The 
hospitals also came in for their share of such attention: 
Lorenzo Ponziani was the founder of the adjacent hospital of 
Santa Maria in Cappella, and here Frances and Vannuzza 
were often to be found. Further afield was the well-known 
hospital of Santo Spirito, while the numerous pilgrim hostels 
where each nation sheltered its own countrymen, were at 
times of jubilee or special pilgrimage crowded to 
overflowing, and extra hands were sorely needed to nurse 
the sick and old who often undertook a journey beyond their 
powers, from their far-off homes to the Eternal City. Such a 
hostelry was the German hospice, now the site of the 
German Church of Santa Maries Animarum, situated not far 
from the Parione palace where Frances was born. 


As time went on other Roman ladies were moved to follow 
the good example thus set before their eyes which formed 
so strange a contrast to the luxurious selfish lives of their 
contemporaries. It is not to be supposed that the Enemy of 
all mankind would permit this great work of spiritual 
renaissance to progress unhindered; Frances soon began to 
experience the varied temptations and spiritual and 
corporeal sufferings with which God permits the devil to try 
the virtue of his beloved servants. 


One day when the whole family were assembled together, a 
hermit was shown into the room, but only Frances 
recognized his sinister identity. Directly her eyes rested 
upon him, her face became white like a corpse and she fled 
from the room and hurried upstairs to her little oratory: there 
she was found by Vannuzza, kneeling before the crucifix, 
and she refused to return to her family until the pretended 
hermit had been dismissed. 


Another time when she was in her fifteenth year, Frances 
and Vannuzza were returning from Saint Peter's; it was 
midday and the fierce rays of the July sun were so 
overpowering that they sat down to rest on the river bank. 
Frances leant over and was dipping her hands into the river 
when suddenly she felt a severe blow and was precipitated 
into the water, and Vannuzza who tried to seize hold of her 
fell in also. In a moment they were caught by the strong 
current that flows at that spot, and it seemed as if nothing 
could save them. In their terror they called upon God to help 
them, and scarcely was the cry out of their lips, when the 
stream turned in its course and bore them safe and unhurt 
to the shore. 


On another occasion Frances was kneeling in the 
confessional when the devil persuaded her from motives of 
false humility to hide from her confessor the wonderful 


manifestations of divine love that she had experienced 
during the past week. Scarcely had she yielded to the 
suggestion than her guardian angel dealt her a heavy blow 
which threw her to the ground, to the intense astonishment 
of Don Antonio; when she had recovered herself she 
confessed her fault and humbly gave a full account of all 
God's dealings with her soul, and her confessor gave her a 
solemn warning as to the danger of listening to such 
temptations. From that day until her dying hour she never 
attempted to conceal the smallest detail of her interior life 
from her spiritual guides. This was not the only instance of 
her guardian angel reproving her in this manner; whenever 
she was guilty of some slight imperfection she would receive 
a knock from an invisible hand, and the noise of the blow 
was plainly audible to those with her though no one was to 
be seen. But seldom were the occasions when Frances's 
angel had to reproach her; sometimes during the visit of 
friends and relatives she was unable to control the subjects 
under discussion, she would then keep silence until she 
could divert it into another channel. 


Her Children; Battista Taken as a 
Hostage 


The year 1400 was the year of Jubilee which Clement VI in 
1350 had decreed was to be celebrated every fifty years. 
Many pilgrims and a horde of less reputable persons 
thronged the city; among these last were the numerous 
fanatics, false prophets and their followers who had sprung 
up like noxious weeds during the dark days of the Great 
Schism; flagellants, Waldensians and other strange heretical 
sects went up and down the streets of the city, crying out 
that the end of the world was at hand. And signs were not 
wanting that grave trouble was brewing: Ladislas and Louis 
of Anjou were quarrelling for the kingdom of Naples, and the 
turbulent Roman Barons were hot-headed partisans of one or 
the other party. 


Boniface IX had succeeded to the papal throne in the 
preceding year; but he was unpopular. One of his first 
actions had been to sweep away the municipal system 
which was both the pride and the only safeguard of the 
populace, thus throwing open the way to the autocratic 
power of local tyrants, and winning for himself the undying 
hatred of the citizens. Then, alarmed by the signs of 
increasing disaffection within the republic and without, he 
set to work to restore the Castle of Saint Angelo and 
converted the Vatican palace into a military stronghold, a 
precaution for which his successors were destined to be 
grateful. He also rebuilt the senate-house which had been 
burnt to the ground under Rienzi, and so massive was the 
style of the new building that the people declared that it 
resembled a papal fortress. 


Amidst all these rumours of wars and general unrest, a great 
joy was vouchsafed to the Ponziani family: after five years of 
married life Frances had a son; he was baptized in the 
church of Saint Cecilia and received the name of Giovanni 
Battista. Frances was an ideal mother; in obedience to her 
confessor she relaxed her mode of life and performed only 
those religious exercises which were compatible with the 
unremitting care of her child. She nursed him herself, 
although it was not at that time customary for noble ladies 
to do so. The present-day neglect of the sacred 
responsibilities of motherhood has opened the way for the 
introduction of ludicrous and semi-bestial Eugenist theories: 
Frances would have recoiled from such doctrines, although 
she spared no effort to surround her child with all the purest 
and highest influences, in accordance with what we should 
now call the most up-to-date opinions. 


A few weeks after the birth of her boy, a great sorrow befell 
Frances: her father had been ailing for some time; at the 
advent of his long-wished-for grandson, the old man rallied 
sufficiently to be able to take the babe in his arms, 
murmuring as he did so the words of the Nunc Dimittis; 
almost immediately after he died. A year later the house of 
the Ponziani was also stricken by the death of its mistress 
Cecilia; the widowed husband and his two sons unanimously 
chose Frances to succeed her as head of the house, although 
by rights the position belonged to Vannuzza as the wife of 
the elder son. 


The control of a large Roman household was no light charge 
for a young woman of only seventeen years of age: the 
Ponziani palace was one of the richest in the city, and owing 
to the strong Guelph sympathies of its master, served as a 
centre for the papal supporters. The family party in itself was 
small, but frequently when relatives and friends were 
present Frances had to preside over a long table numbering 


some twenty persons; no one who noted her gentle gaiety 
suspected that beneath her sumptuous robe was hidden a 
rough woollen garment and a hair-shirt. 


On one occasion one of the guests produced a book of magic 
and handed it to Lorenzo to examine; with a sudden sweep 
of her hand, Frances seized the volume and flung it into the 
brazier of hot charcoal. Lorenzo, not unnaturally, was 
considerably put out by this high-handed action on the part 
of his wife; but in answer to his reproof, Frances sweetly 
answered that she was happy that she had been able thus to 
prevent the committal of many sins of which this book would 
have been the cause. 


Her rule over her large retinue of servants showed a wisdom 
and prudence far beyond her years. French manners and 
customs had gradually crept into the republic, due no doubt 
to the coming of French envoys from the papal court at 
Avignon, and the appointment of French bishops to vacant 
sees in the States of the Church. No one looking at the 
massive fortress-like palaces with their heavily barred 
windows and impregnable watch-towers could have 
imagined the lavish luxury of the interior. Ladies clothed 
themselves in silken robes heavily embroidered with 
precious stones, their hair was arranged in an extravagant 
mode, often supplemented with a wig, and threaded with 
ropes of pearls, and the men were no less extravagant in 
their own way. But this luxurious manner of life as yet was 
only skin-deep, for no sooner did one of the oft-recurring 
quarrels between rival factions arise, than banquets and 
amusements were forgotten, swords were drawn and men 
returned to the savage brutality of a century past, while the 
women made what preparations they could for the healing 
of the wounds which most certainly would result from the 
Skirmish. It is unlikely that so good a Catholic as Andrea 
Ponziani would have allowed any flagrant evil-doing in his 


household; but a certain laxity had inevitably stolen in asa 
result of the general lowering of the moral standard, and this 
Frances by her sweet example and gentle admonitions 
strove to combat. If she thought she had spoken harshly in 
her manner of administering a reproof to one of her 
servants, she would immediately prostrate herself on the 
ground before the offender and beg her pardon. Gradually a 
complete reformation was worked in the palace; 
exaggeration and looseness of speech, all bickerings and 
disputings disappeared, and the servants readily availed 
themselves of the opportunities afforded them of hearing 
Mass and frequenting the Sacraments. And it was not only 
among the members of her own household that Frances was 
called upon to exercise her apostolate, but also among the 
matrons and young girls of Roman society of her day; her 
gentle yet determined stand against all forms of luxury, her 
quiet mode of dress even at the period when she still 
conformed to the outward pomp of her position, made her a 
conspicuous figure, and as we Shall see, many noble-born 
women were inspired to follow her example. 


Hardly a year after Frances had assumed the control of the 
Ponziani household, Rome was visited by a terrible 
pestilence and famine such as from time to time was wont to 
devastate the unsavoury cities of the Middle Ages. Food, 
owing to the civil war which was raging up and down the 
country, was almost unobtainable save for the rich, who 
could pay high prices. The poor very naturally turned to the 
Ponziani palace in their distress, for was it not the mistress 
of that house who daily for years past had ministered to 
their needs? Nor was their appeal in vain: Frances and 
Vannuzza were untiring in their efforts to relieve their 
sufferings. Frances emptied the house of corn and wine, 
stripped her wardrobe of its costly contents and sold them 
for the benefit of the starving, while she clothed herself in 
the rough homely garment which from that time forward 


became her ordinary apparel. Lorenzo Ponziani was 
somewhat alarmed to see his precious stores thus 
disappearing; who could say when they themselves might 
not be in need? He therefore removed the keys of the 
granary and cellar from the custody of his all too lavish wife; 
then with a view to making preparations for the future, he 
sold the casks of wine and the bags of grain, leaving one 
cask for home consumption. One day when the famine was 
at its height, and the hearts of the two sisters had been 
wrung by the sad sights around them, Frances suggested 
that they should turn over the straw in the com-loft in the 
hopes of gleaning a few ears of corn. The door stood open, 
for there was nothing to guard since the sacks had been 
sold; for several hours the two women laboriously sifted the 
dusty sticks and straws, and with difficulty collected a 
measure full, and they were just about to leave the granary 
when Lorenzo came in, and what was his astonishment to 
see standing in the comer where his wife and sister-in-law 
had been kneeling, forty measures of beautiful com. But yet 
another miracle was wrought in favour of God's sick and 
suffering poor: as has been already mentioned, Andrea 
Ponziani had parted with all his large store of wine with the 
exception of one cask for the use of the family; this Frances 
with a charitable zeal that must have been distinctly trying 
to her less spiritually minded relations, proceeded to 
dispense to the sick. One morning, Andrea descending to his 
cellar to replenish the dinner-flagon, found the cask empty. 
His anger was great; it was intolerable that his own family 
should be reduced to a state of privation by the senseless 
prodigality of his daughter-in-law; Lorenzo and Paluzzo also 
took their father's part. Frances bore their reproaches with 
meek submission; then she suggested that they should 
return to the wine-cellar: 'Maybe through God's mercy the 
cask will be full by this time.’ Incredulously the three men 
followed her, she bent down and turned the tap of the 
barrel, and to their astonishment a stream of rich red wine 


flowed forth. The old man turned to Frances with tears in his 
eyes: 'Oh, my dear child, dispose henceforward of 
everything that | possess, and multiply without end those 
alms that have gained you such favour in God's sight.’ 


Lorenzo also was deeply moved by these signs of God's 
supernatural dealings with his wife; he bade her from 
henceforward make what use she desired of those things 
that were under her management, her time and her 
possessions. Frances was overjoyed by these generous 
words, she sold all that remained to her of value, and 
together with Vannuzza and two other young women, she 
began to lead an even stricter life of prayer and 
mortification than had been possible for her up to that time. 
But we must not imagine that her home responsibilities were 
forgotten; as wife, mother, and mistress of a large 
household, she fulfilled every duty that was encumbent 
upon her. 


Three years after the birth of Battista, Frances had another 
son; the boy was named Giovanni Evangelista, and if saints 
can be said to have any predilections, he was his mother's 
favourite. From his earliest years he liked to be carried into 
church, and many were the poor men who then, as now, 
stood at the doors asking alms, who used to look eagerly for 
the coming of the beautiful infant resting in its mother's 
arms; when he grew older he loved to hold out his little rosy 
hands to them and offer them halfpence for their needs. 
Hardly three years later, Agnes, the last child, was born, and 
was as beautiful as her brother: Frances had a vision which 
led her to suppose that the little girl was destined for the 
religious life, though, as we shall see, God had other designs 
for her. Her mother therefore regarded her as a precious 
charge which God would require from her hands in the 
future; no servant was allowed to attend the child, and as 
she advanced in years she was taught to lead a life semi- 


monastic in its retirement and careful apportioning of the 
hours. Meanwhile the storm-clouds were gathering over the 
city, threatening every moment to break. In the autumn of 
the year 1404, Ladislas of Naples came to Rome to offer his 
services to the Pope, and in recompense had been 
appointed rector of the Campagna and Maritima for five 
years. He was an astute ruler; one of his first acts was to 
make friends with the Roman populace; and when later on 
the Capitol was handed over to his general, the Count of 
Troya - it had been taken from the people by Pope Boniface - 
he restored it to its rightful owners. But Ladislas coveted still 
higher honours for himself, and the following year, having 
met with resistance from the barons, he marched against the 
city; the people rose and demolished the Ponte Molle in 
order, they said, to hinder his approach, but in reality they 
were in open rebellion against both King and Pope, and 
thought the moment propitious to regain the municipal 
privileges which Boniface had curtailed. Innocent VII, who 
was ruling at the Vatican, readily saw that to content the 
people would mean the arousing of the latent animosity of 
certain of the barons, and this with the enemy at the gates 
he was not prepared to do. His nephew, a hot-headed man, 
seized the people's envoys as they were leaving the Vatican, 
slew them, and threw their bodies into the streets. The news 
spread with lightning rapidity and Rome was in a ferment; 
Innocent, afraid for his life, fled to Viterbo, the people set 
fire to the houses of the cardinals, pillaged the Vatican, and 
stole its treasures. At the same time, the Count of Troya, 
thinking to profit by the rebellion, entered Rome with three 
thousand soldiers and Colonna went to his aid. 


The populace, faced by this common danger, recovered its 
good sense and self-control, and besought the Pope to 
return. When finally Innocent yielded to their entreaties and 
returned to the Vatican, he was met by nineteen burghers 
who brought him the keys of the town; the republic 


recognized its own inability to keep the invader at bay, and 
chose as the lesser evil to bestow the supreme control upon 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Innocent accepted the deputation, 
remarking: 'Never have | striven for temporal things; | am 
ready, however, to assume the burden of sovereignty, a 
papal right, but now a voluntary and honourable gift of the 
Roman people. ' 


Innocent was succeeded by an aged pontiff, Gregory XIl, 
who pledged himself to abdicate but looked to Benedict the 
anti-Pope to take the first step. Ladislas, profiting by his 
weakness, once more advanced upon the city at the head of 
a large army: Pastor even goes so far as to say that Paul 
Orsini, one of the strongest papal supporters, sold Rome to 
the invader, but whether this is true or not, at any rate the 
powerful Colonna faction declared for Ladislas and the 
people were on his side. He entered the town and took up 
his residence at Saint Chrysogonus in Trastevere, and 
Gregory sought refuge in Saint Angelo. Lorenzo Ponziani, as 
head of his region, was foremost in defending the papal 
cause, and in one of the numerous encounters which daily 
occurred between the Pope's troops and Ladislas's soldiery, 
he was dangerously wounded. 


Bitter was Frances's sorrow when she saw the apparently 
lifeless body of her husband being brought into the palace; 
a crowd of men-at-arms, soldiers and horror-stricken citizens 
thronged the courtyard, their rough voices and threats of 
vengeance, the jangling of spurs and horses' bits mingling 
with the wailing of the women-servants. Upstairs in the vast 
bedchamber to which Frances had come as a bride fourteen 
years ago, she now kept watch over her husband's 
motionless body, lavishing on it all the medical skill she had 
acquired during her long apprenticeship in the hospitals and 
peasant homes of the city, while her heart poured forth its 


pleading to God for his recovery. Her prayers were heard: 
slowly, very slowly, Lorenzo crept back to life. 


Meanwhile, Gregory having sold Rome to Ladislas for twenty- 
five golden florins, had left the city to begin the long 
wanderings which culminated in his death, nine years later. 
The cardinals, weary of Gregory, called a General Council at 
Pisa, where they summarily deposed both Gregory and 
Benedict and chose Alexander, a Franciscan friar. This 
change was not propitious to Ladislas; he had settled 
himself at the Vatican, but his triumph came to a speedy 
termination, for Alexander was supported by Louis of Anjou, 
the political enemy of the Neapolitan king. 


Ladislas was resolved, however, to wreak what vengeance 
he could upon the papal party before he evacuated the city: 
his eyes not unnaturally fell upon the Ponziani family who 
had been always to the forefront in supporting the aged 
pontiff. Paluzzo, Vannuzza's husband, was arrested and 
thrown into prison, and by a refinement of cruelty he was 
threatened with death unless his little nephew Battista, the 
eldest child of Lorenzo and Frances, was delivered up asa 
hostage to the King's general. Battista was now between 
eight and nine years of age, and we can picture Frances's 
anguish when confronted by this awful decision, for she 
dared not consult Lorenzo in his weak state of health. 


In despair, hardly knowing what she was doing, she took 
Battista by the hand and left the palace, fleeing like one 
demented through the less frequented streets of the city, in 
a frantic endeavour to hide her darling from the hand of the 
usurper. Suddenly she was confronted by Don Antonio, 
standing before her. 'Where are you going with your child,’ 
he asked, ‘like one who is out of her mind?’ 


In tremulous tones Frances related her story, fully expecting 
that her director would tell her to find a safe hiding-place for 
her child. But to her surprise he answered: ‘You fly to save 
the child! God bids me tell you that it is to the Capitol you 
must carry him - there lies his safety; and do you go to the 
church of Ara Coeli.' 


They were hard words for a mother, but her long habit of 
implicit obedience stood her in good stead in this her hour 
of trial; without a word she turned round and retraced her 
steps towards the Capitol. There she found all in confusion 
pending a hasty departure; silently she handed over the 
little boy to the Count of Triora, Ladislas's general, and fled 
into the Ara Coeli, where at the foot of the miraculous 
picture of the Mother of God she poured forth her soul in an 
agonized appeal for help. Then amid her tears she saw the 
eyes of the Madonna soften as they met her gaze, and a 
voice in her ear bade her take courage, her deliverance was 
at hand. The Count of Triora ordered the child to be placed 
beside one of his mounted officers and taken immediately 
out of the city; but the horse refused to move, and neither 
whip nor spur could urge him forward. Four successive 
knights, each better mounted than the one before, were all 
powerless; time was passing and the Count dared not delay: 
he was forced to acknowledge that here was some 
supernatural force which he could not overcome. In 
superstitious alarm he ordered the child to be given back to 
its mother, and at the Lady-altar in the church of the Ara 
Coeli, Frances was united to her son. 


The Flight of Lorenzo, Death of 
Evangelista, and Her Work Among the 
Sick and Poor 


Although for the moment Frances's domestic troubles were 
at rest, the spectacle of the condition of Christendom was 
enough to fill her cup of sorrow: three pontiffs now claimed 
the See of Peter, and the different European sovereigns took 
sides according to their political sympathies. Innocent died a 
few months after his election, and John XXIII, a warrior of 
doubtful reputation, was chosen. John was no match against 
Ladislas; once more the latter entered Rome, and bribing 
John's soldiers to join his side, the city was given over to 
pillage. Lorenzo was not sufficiently recovered from his 
wound to be able to command his troops, and it was folly to 
expose himself to the risk of murder or capture by Ladislas, 
who never forgot an enemy; so, greatly against his will, he 
was secretly taken out of the town and away to a place of 
safety. His departure was accomplished in such haste that 
there was no time for his wife and children to accompany 
him. His fears were not without foundation; Ladislas well 
remembered the Ponziani Palace; one day the rough soldiers 
burst into the courtyard, and swept up the broad staircase 
calling out that they demanded that Lorenzo should be 
delivered up to them. They strode through the beautiful 
reception rooms, forcing their way into the private 
apartments, terrifying the servants with threats of torture if 
they attempted to conceal their master. At last, infuriated by 
their failure to discover Lorenzo, they seized Battista, and 
while some of their number carried the child away, the 
remainder set to work to sack the palace. Beautiful furniture, 
costly china, and valuable pictures were smashed and 
trodden under foot. After their departure the once lovely 


mansion presented an aspect of utter desolation; hardly a 
room had been spared by the devastators. 


With Lorenzo in exile and Vannuzza's husband a prisoner, 
Frances was powerless to endeavour to recover her son; 
nothing remained for the two desolate women but to take up 
their dwelling in one of the least-ruined suites of 
apartments. Here with the two children, Evangelista and 
little Agnes, they lived a life of complete seclusion, hardly 
venturing abroad except to Mass, or to visit the hospital of 
Santa Maria in Cappella near by, for the streets were no safe 
place for two unprotected women. The poor still found their 
way to the palace, and with them Frances shared what 
remained of the once-plentiful produce of the Campagna 
farms. And there was little enough, for the soldiers of 
Ladislas had led away hundreds of sheep and cattle and had 
set fire to the farms and homesteads: every day terrified 
peasants came to ask for food and shelter, and they never 
went away unprovided; if necessary Frances and Vannuzza 
would go short themselves. 


Then famine and pestilence, dread aftermath of a ravaging 
army, attacked the city, and it was hardly a matter for 
surprise that the Ponziani Palace, which for so long had 
opened its doors to persons suffering from every form of 
horrible disease, should have its plague patients, nor that 
little Evangelista, now nine years of age, should fall a victim 
to the contagion. During the dark days which followed the 
abduction of Battista, Frances had found her sole earthly 
solace in educating her two remaining children and in 
watching Evangelista's almost precocious zest for God's 
service. And now the plague, the much-dreaded visitant of 
those times, was ravaging the city, and he caught the 
infection. From the first she must have known that there was 
small chance of his recovery. Don Antonio was summoned to 
give the Last Sacraments, and the end followed very quickly. 


Before he died the boy roused himself and told his poor 
mother not to weep because from hence-forward he would 
be happy and would pray for her. Then raising his eyes to 
Heaven he cried: 'Behold the angels are coming to fetch me! 
darling Mother, give me your blessing, | shall never forget 
you.’ 


And folding his arms across his breast, he passed away. He 
was buried in the family vault in the church of Saint Cecilia; 
but the luxury of mourning her dear one in seclusion was 
denied to Frances with men and women dying in the streets 
and mothers calling for food for their starving little ones; her 
place was to bring what comfort and temporal assistance 
she could for their great need. 


The condition of Rome was indeed terrible; those persons 
who had means fled from the stricken city; others were 
reduced to the border of starvation, for food was very scarce. 
Many of the churches were closed and only a portion of the 
clergy remained to minister to the sick and dying. The 
coffers of the church were empty - only three years before 
the papal tiara had been put in pawn with a Florentine 
banker to pay a debt to the Orsini - and there had been no 
opportunity of replenishing them. In the twentieth century 
we should be told that private initiative was powerless to 
cope with such wide-spread distress, but charity, especially 
the charity of a saint, knows no impediment. Frances 
gathered round her some half-dozen women, the majority 
noble ladies of her acquaintance, and formed them into a 
little troop to minister to the poor. It must be remembered 
that the idea of Roman ladies thus joining together for works 
of charity was almost unheard of in these days, and it is no 
small testimony to Frances's winning personality and 
influence that she was able to induce them to triumph over 
their natural repugnance for the awful sights, which were 
bound to meet their eyes during their labours. From the first 


the little company seems to have made a few simple rules 
for its guidance; a minute obedience to the laws of God and 
the Church was required of everyone. New-comers were not 
at once allowed to attend the sick; they began by regularly 
following the spiritual conferences which were held in the 
oratory at the palace; then they were permitted to 
accompany Frances and Vannuzza on their visits to the 
churches, and lastly when their resolution had been well 
tested they were admitted to the severer task of ministering 
to the suffering. Frances knew that great purity of life and 
courage were necessary for those who would pass unscathed 
through the terrible experiences of those days. 


The need of hospitals was great. Frances opened one of the 
large halls in the palace for the reception of the sick, and 
made up as many beds as possible out of what remained of 
the broken furniture. Then out into the streets went the 
women, lifting into their arms those who were too weak to 
walk and carrying them back to the improvised hospital: 
there they washed and dressed their terrible sores; no task 
was too repugnant . At last the heroic actions of these 
Roman ladies attracted the attention of the municipal 
authorities, who had sat with hands folded before the 
tragedy at their doors: hospitals and places of refuge - all 
insufficient in number, it is true - were opened in the 
different quarters of the city. 


It was about this time that God vouchsafed to Frances the 
gift of healing, and the news of her supernatural power 
spread through the city with lightning rapidity. One day 
when Frances and Vannuzza were returning from the Lateran 
basilica, they came upon a man lying stretched out upon the 
pavement whose arm had been completely severed from his 
body in a street brawl; the poor man was suffering agonies 
of pain, but no one heeded his cries. The two sisters tenderly 
lifted him up between them and carried him back to the 


palace; there Frances gave him a hot bath, bathed his 
wound and dressed it with a certain ointment that she had 
compounded, and in a short time without a surgical 
operation the arm was joined to the body and the patient 
completely restored to health. This ointment in reality 
possessed no medical properties. Frances had made it up in 
the hopes that those who recovered after treatment with it 
might attribute the cure to the ointment and not to her 
miraculous powers. The bowl in which the ingredients were 
mixed is to be seen to this day during the novena of Santa 
Frances at her convent of Tor di Specchi. Another time she 
met a woman who was beside herself with grief over the 
death of her baby who had not yet been baptized; Frances 
reproved the mother for having delayed, then taking the 
tiny corpse into her arms she prayed over it, and handed it 
back to the mother restored to health. 1 The charge of so 
many sick and destitute persons was no light responsibility 
for two almost penniless women; often when Frances visited 
the larder in the morning it would be empty, and she and 
Vannuzza would go to a frequented spot in the city where 
there was likely to be a large concourse of passers-by, or to 
some church that was celebrating its patronal festival, and 
take up their stand among the beggars, or else they would 
go from door to door asking for scraps of food and clothing. 
As may be imagined at a time of general scarcity, hardly 
more than the refuse fell to their share, and of this Frances 
always reserved the worst for herself. 


It might have been thought that amid all her multifarious 
occupations Frances would have little time to spare for her 
own child; but it was one of her special gifts that she was 
able to balance carefully the duties and responsibilities of 
her position; neither her husband nor her children ever 
suffered from the urgency of her charitable works, even the 
cherished moments consecrated to prayer and 
contemplation were curtailed if some member of the family 


had need of her assistance. God was so pleased with her 
readiness to sacrifice her own wishes that one day he 
permitted her while reciting the Office of Our Lady to be 
called away four times; on each occasion she rose from her 
knees with the same cheerful readiness, and as a mark of his 
favour on her final return she found that her guardian angel 
had traced in gold the letters of the psalm she had been 
reciting. Little Agnes never had occasion to mourn any 
lessening of her mother's tender care: she was now the only 
child left to her. Frances, although perfectly submissive to 
God's will, never in a sense recovered from the loss of her 
beloved son, her love for him seemed to grow in intensity. 
One morning she was praying in her oratory when the tiny 
room was suddenly lit up by a wonderful light, and looking 
up she saw Evangelista and another youth standing before 
her. With a spontaneous movement she stretched forth her 
arms, and mother-like, tried to clasp her son to her breast, 
but she was unable to touch him; then regaining her speech, 
she besought him to tell her whence he came and the 
motive for his visit. 'What is thy occupation in Heaven, dear 
child, where art thou placed, dost thou remember thy 
mother?' she cried. Evangelista then spoke to her of the life 
of the blessed in Heaven, and of how the bright being beside 
him was an Archangel whom God had sent to be her 
companion, her protector and guide. Evangelista had been 
permitted to revisit earth for a special reason, he was sent to 
be the bearer of a message that would sadden Frances's 
heart; her Divine Lord, in his desire to wean her from earthly 
ties, asked her to give to him little Agnes, her last remaining 
child, for who could tell if she would ever see Battista again. 
Frances then knew that she had misinterpreted the vision 
she had received at the child's birth; God wanted her for 
himself, not in the cloister, but at his right hand in heaven. 
With meek acquiescence Frances bowed her head before the 
Divine will. 


It may well be imagined how precious were those remaining 
months of the little girl's life; she was surrounded with every 
care and attention, for the thought that she was destined so 
soon to be in the hands of God, filled the mother with a 
tender veneration for her charge. Agnes was buried beside 
her brother in the vault at the church of Saint Cecilia. 


We may well imagine the consolation which Frances 
received from her Archangel during the days of her 
bereavement, deprived as she was of husband and children. 
Until she entered her convent of Tor di Specchi, when his 
place was taken by an angel from one of the higher spheres, 
he never left her side. He was very beautiful, and the light 
that surrounded him was always visible to Frances, save on 
rare occasions when God permitted her to be rudely 
tempted by the Devil, though it was invisible to others; by 
its radiance she could read during the night time, her eyes 
were unable to rest on him except for a moment, although 
she frequently heard his voice. He became the guardian of 
all her thoughts and actions, and if she allowed any small 
imperfection, he would mark his displeasure by hiding from 
her sight, reappearing when she had searched her 
conscience, discovered her fault, and asked for pardon. Her 
close companionship with this celestial being imparted to 
her a wonderful gift for reading the thoughts of others, and 
as to a saint everything is matter for prayer, so the evil 
designs of those with whom she was brought into contact, 
no less than the supernatural revelations of the dangers 
menacing the Church, were all woven into the woof of her 
prayers and penances. Such a life of almost superhuman 
exertion was bound sooner or later to undermine even 
Frances's iron constitution, and to the bodily exertions of her 
apostolate among the sick and poor was added the mental 
grief caused by the spectacle of the growing indifference to 
religion and low standard of morality prevalent at that 
period. The tide of renaissance luxury and love of pleasure, 


even during those months of plague and famine, was 
coming on apace; the long years of the Great Schism and 
the consequent relaxation of ecclesiastical discipline had 
loosened the bonds between priests and laity. Unhappily this 
terrible visitation, instead of awakening men's hearts to the 
eternal verities, only filled them with a blind and selfish 
terror; they deliberately shut their eyes to the want and 
misery lying at their gates, and if unable to flee the stricken 
town, they shut themselves up in their houses and palaces. 
When at last Frances was attacked by the plague, her 
neighbours were full of reproaches for her foolhardiness in 
harbouring the sick in her own palace and her absurd 
disregard for the simplest precautions. Hardly a person even 
of those whom she had nursed back to life would come near 
her; frequently Vannuzza remained alone at her bedside, but 
Frances never permitted the slightest suspicion of their 
ingratitude to cross her mind. It almost seemed as if she 
welcomed the alarming increase of her sufferings, regarding 
them as the means whereby her soul would be released from 
its earthly bondage. But God had important work for her to 
accomplish on earth before he called her to himself, and she 
was restored to health as suddenly as she had fallen ill. 


It was during her illness that she was vouchsafed a vision of 
the damned and of the souls in purgatory; an Archangel was 
her guide through the awful realms of darkness; he drew her 
attention to the pains suffered by men and women who had 
lived lives of self-indulgence, the unrepentant and vicious, 
so that she might be strengthened in her mission among the 
noble ladies of Roman society. In her vision of purgatory she 
understood that the saved, unlike the souls that are 
eternally lost, cannot be touched by devils, although the 
sight of Satan and his followers constitutes one of the 
principal pains of the purgatorial state. She saw also how 
they are always progressing and rising higher and higher 
until they reach their guardian angels who, unable to enter 


the place of suffering, are awaiting the moment when the 
state of purgation shall be complete. 


The Council of Constance. The 
Reforms of Pope Martin V, and the 
Return of Lorenzo 


The recovery of Frances must have taken place about the 
beginning of the year 1414; Ladislas, we may remember, 
had vacated the city, fearing an attack from the newly 
elected Pontiff and his protector, Louis of Anjou; but he soon 
recovered from his fears and was preparing to advance upon 
Bologna where Pope John was staying, when he was 
suddenly attacked by a mysterious malady and died. Rome 
was at last freed from an ever-present menace which had 
threatened her very existence as an independent republic 
for nine years. 


In November of that same year an event of worldwide 
importance for the whole of Christendom took place, the 
opening of the Council of Constance, the Parliament of the 
West, as Dr. Barry has called it. The urgent need of a general 
council of the Church was universally recognized. Pastor 
tells us that a theologian of that period declared: 'The whole 
world, the clergy and all Christian people know that a reform 
of the church militant is both necessary and expedient. ' 
Never had Christendom witnessed such a gathering of kings, 
princes and prelates. Constance became the capital city of 
all Europe, the eyes of the Christian world were fixed on her. 
‘It was a fair, a camp, a forum of debate, diversified with 
ceremonial as august as Roman and medieval tradition 
could prescribe. One hundred thousand persons thronged 
into the little town and neighbourhood.' The chances of such 
an assembly finding a means to end the long Schism 
seemed remote in the extreme: Frances who knew so well 
the frailty of human nature, had abundant occasion to 
mourn the worldly ambitions and petty jealousies of kings 


and emperors, of nation against nation. But God vouchsafed 
to enlighten her as to the ultimate success of the gathering, 
and to associate her prayers and sufferings with it. 'Be 
calm,' she said to certain persons who were discussing the 
situation and expressing their anxiety. 'The time is at hand 
when these tribulations will come to an end, and the anger 
of God against this prevaricating and ungrateful city will 
disappear.' And in point of fact John only submitted to the 
ordeal of the council for four months, then fled, leaving 
behind him an assembly nominally ecclesiastical, but 
without the support of a pontiff at its head. No sooner had 
he departed than his political enemies composed a 
formidable indictment against him; it was a mixture of 
falsehood and truth which was never sifted, but served its 
purpose, namely the deposition of John. Two months later 
Gregory XIl, now failing in health, first conferred upon the 
Council its legal status by a formal bull, and next sent in his 
own resignation. In the October of the following year 
Gregory died, and since Benedict XIIl had been deprived of 
his questionable rights in July, the papal throne was at last 
open for the election of a lawful pontiff. The choice fell upon 
a member of the Colonna family, though they had frequently 
in past days taken sides with the Pope's enemies. 


Odo Colonna, Martin V as he was called, was a high- 
principled and universally respected man, well suited to the 
difficult task that lay before him, although unfortunately he 
showed himself unwilling to take in hand the urgent cause 
of ecclesiastical reform. Rome had at last got a master, one 
who could hold in check the conflicting ambitions of barons 
and people, and command the respect of both. The 
condition of the unhappy city was most distressing: the 
barons lived each man secure within the massive walls of his 
town palace, retiring when danger threatened to the 
additional safety of his watch-tower. Access to the watch- 
tower could be had only by means of a rope let down from 


one of the loop-hole windows, and food was obtained in the 
Same way: hence when the male members of the household 
were called forth to fight, the women could dwell in 
comparative safety. Many of the palaces had suffered at the 
hands of the Neapolitan soldiers, sculptures and statues had 
been wrenched from their ancient resting-places to support 
crumbling masonry. It was no uncommon sight to see the 
ground-floor of a large house supported on arches stolen 
from some well-known monument; even the posts of the 
mangers of the cattle were finely carved in a manner that 
showed they had once served a more worthy purpose. The 
roof of Saint Peter's let in the rain, and the Vatican gardens 
were nightly invaded by wolves, as many as five having 
been seen at one time. The Church shared in the general 
penury; many of the clergy had hardly anything to eat. On 
the festival of Saints Peter and Paul we are told that the 
lamp before the Confession in the basilica of Saint Peter's 
could not be lit because there was no money to pay for the 
oil, and this then, as now, was the great Roman feast day 
when every effort would have been made to celebrate it with 
pomp and honour. Robbers plied their unlawful trade in the 
streets of the city in broad daylight, and it was unsafe to 
venture outside the gates without an adequate guard. A 
Brief of Pope Martin thus graphically describes the state of 
the streets: 'The butchers and fish-sellers and skin-sellers 
have invaded the finest quarters of the town, and there 
carry on their business, throwing on the public road the 
entrails, intestines, heads, tails, bodies and skins of dead 
animals, decaying fish, and other putrid matters.’ Outside 
the city walls a scene of desolation met the eyes; the 
vineyards and vegetable gardens that had once provided 
sustenance for the population, now lay waste; gone were the 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, the farm buildings lay 
neglected and falling into disrepair. It seemed impossible 
that from this chaos in a few score years would spring forth 
the beautiful city of the Renaissance, adorned with all the 


wealth of sculpture and pictorial art, the 'common country of 
learned men’, as Erasmus calls it. Pope Martin set on foot the 
work of restoration; one of his first acts was to see to the 
rebuilding of Saint Peter's, and he called upon his cardinals 
to put in order their respective titular churches. He also 
renewed the office of magister cedificiorum which had fallen 
into abeyance; its duty was to keep the streets clean and 
tidy, to impose fines upon evil-doers and bring robbers to 
justice, no light task considering the state of the city. But 
these reforms took some years to put into execution: at the 
period when Lorenzo Ponziani returned to the city, nothing 
had been done to relieve the misery and desolation. 


Four years had elapsed since the day when Lorenzo, 
enfeebled by recent illness and an incurable wound, had 
been forced to flee for his life; and Ladislas, infuriated by the 
escape of Frances's husband, had carried off his eldest boy 
as a hostage. Now the timely death of the invader permitted 
Lorenzo to come back to his home: but what a home-coming 
it was! the long years of privation and anxiety - for he was 
without news of his wife and children during those terrible 
months when the Neapolitan occupied the city - had aged 
him beyond his years. Frances also must have appeared 
sadly changed, her pale face and bent form bore the 
indelible mark of toil and suffering, moreover she was only 
then recovering from a dangerous illness: Battista alone of 
the three was scatheless. But although Lorenzo had just 
cause to mourn the loss of his wife's health and beauty, he 
also noted with wonder the marvellous purity and unearthly 
radiance of her countenance. He straightway resolved to set 
his own life in order and to be more strict in his daily 
conduct. We are led to infer that Lorenzo, influenced no 
doubt by his wife's example, had always followed an upright 
life; we know that he was a staunch supporter of the papacy 
throughout its darkest days, but a general moral laxity had 
crept into society, and a close observance of the laws of God 


and the Church was hard to find. On one point in particular 
he was greatly to blame; for some years past there had been 
a serious quarrel between Lorenzo and a member of another 
prominent Roman family, and the former was obdurate to all 
appeals to make peace. So glaring was this behaviour in one 
conspicuous for his upright conduct that a scandal was 
caused, and blame fell upon Frances who had so often 
reconciled strangers, but in the case of her own husband 
was powerless. At last after many prayers and pleadings, 
Lorenzo consented to forgive his enemy, and seeing that the 
latter was on his side only too anxious to pardon, the feud of 
years came to an end. The influence of Frances made itself 
felt in an ever-widening sphere that stretched far beyond 
the circle of her own and her husband's relatives and 
friends. From all quarters of the city and from all classes of 
persons came demands for her assistance: to convert the 
dying sinner, to bring comfort to those in despair, to 
reconcile enemies, and her supernatural power of reading 
men's hearts enabled her to accomplish apparent 
impossibilities. 


On one occasion one of the monks of the Olivetan Order of 
Santa Maria Nuova, the church she attended daily, asked 
her help; this man, Don Ippolito by name, had joined the 
Order some ten years back, and latterly had been appointed 
sacristan to his secret disgust. He brooded over his fancied 
wrongs until they assumed such large proportions that his 
own peace of mind vanished and he was even tempted to 
doubt the reality of his religious vocation. One day he was 
praying before the picture of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
when he was suddenly inspired to consult Frances Ponziani; 
he must often have remarked her with her companions, 
passing through the streets, or kneeling in the church 
absorbed in prayer. 


Her words were clear and to the point: for what purpose had 
he entered Religion? which position was more lofty, the care 
of God's sanctuary or ministering to his fellow-men? Don 
Ippolito was so touched by her gentle admonitions that he 
went straight off to confession and from that moment 
onward he fulfilled the duties of his office in such an 
exemplary manner that all his brethren were edified, and he 
rose to be sub-prior and ultimately prior of the monastery. 
This same Don Ippolito was destined by God to be one of 
Frances's chief supporters in her difficulties concerning the 
foundation of her Order. We have seen already the prudent 
manner in which Frances carried out the multiple duties of 
her social position; and now a fresh obligation awaited her. 
Battista, having reached the age of eighteen, was anxious to 
find a wife, and to the parents fell the charge of seeking a 
young girl suitable for this position. They chose Mobilla, the 
beautiful daughter of a noble family. Immediately after the 
marriage, according to Roman custom, Battista brought his 
bride to occupy the first floor of the Ponziani Palace, always 
reserved for the use of the eldest son. Frances prepared a 
warm welcome for her daughter-in-law, and looked forward 
with joy to the prospect of delegating to her some part of the 
management of the large household so as to be able to live 
the life of retirement which for so many years had been 
denied her. Unfortunately Mobilla was quite unfitted for the 
duties of her position; as a young girl in her own house she 
had been a person of no importance; the deference and 
consideration now paid to her, the greater freedom 
permitted to a married woman, all served to turn her head: 
by nature volatile and frivolous, she threw herself into the 
gay pleasures of Roman society. Frances's mode of life and 
modest exterior formed, as was natural, a striking contrast to 
that of her daughter-in-law, and aroused Mobilla's scorn; she 
even went so far as to pour ridicule upon her mother-in-law 
when they were in the company of their friends. Frances 
bore this unkind treatment with the utmost patience, 


striving by gentle words and actions to soften the girl's 
heart, and many were the hours spent in prayer for her. 


At last these petitions were heard: one day the family was 
sitting together, and Mobilla, as was her custom, began to 
grumble, accusing Frances of bringing the family into 
disgrace by her habit of associating with the ofi-scourings of 
the city. She became more and more excited in her speech 
and manner, when suddenly she stopped, the colour fled 
from her face and she fell senseless on to the floor. Frances 
rose in haste and carried the limp form to her bedroom, 
where she watched over her until consciousness returned. 
When Mobilla came to herself she was seized with the most 
violent and inexplicable pains. Frances did all she could to 
soothe her and induce her to try and bear her sufferings 
with patience: for a time her efforts were useless, then 
suddenly Mobilla burst into tears, crying out that she 
deserved that God should punish her for her cruel behaviour 
to her mother-in-law. In an agony of sobs she threw her arms 
round Frances's neck, begging her to take her into her arms. 
Joyfully Frances pressed the poor tortured body to her 
breast, and immediately the pain vanished. From that 
moment, Mobilla was a changed person; her passionate love 
of pleasure and luxury vanished, her only wish was to be 
with Frances, to ask her advice and assistance, and many 
were the spiritual conversations which took place between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law, the latter learning from 
the former the sweet science of the saints. 


Frances was now able to hand over to Mobilla the 
management of the large household with all its attendant 
duties and responsibilities without fear of disaster. But she 
did not thereby lose her affection and solicitude for its 
welfare: when Mobilla's children were born she welcomed 
them like her own and carefully nursed their mother back to 
health. 


It was about this time that Lorenzo, who day by day had 
been a witness of the growing sanctity of his beloved wife, 
informed her that far from wishing to be a hindrance to the 
state of life for which she yearned, he was desirous of 
freeing her from all her matrimonial duties. One favour he 
asked, and that was that she would not leave him alone in 
his old age, a request which Frances granted before it had 
left his lips, for she was too loving a wife to have ever 
dreamed of abandoning her husband; nevertheless she was 
very grateful for the greater freedom now permitted her. 


Lorenzo was not the only person who had taken note of the 
visible signs of God's predilection for his servant: her fellow- 
worshippers at Santa Maria Nuova and elsewhere noticed 
that when she was returning from the altar-rails after Holy 
Communion a halo of light played round her head and a 
sweet perfume exhaled from her body. Her thanksgiving was 
one uninterrupted ecstasy from which nothing could arouse 
her except a command from her confessor; the virtue of 
obedience was ever dear to Frances's heart. During her 
frequent meditations on the mysteries of faith her face 
became illumined with happiness, or darkened with grief, 
according as to whether the subject of her contemplation 
was joyful or sad. In a Supernatural manner she experienced 
some of the pains of the Passion, and a mysterious wound 
appeared in her side which she kept as a secret from 
everyone except Don Antonio, her confessor, and Vannuzza, 
who bathed it. She bore the intense pain with great patience 
and joy as being a precious sign that Our Lord desired to 
associate her with his Sacred Passion. One day she had a 
vision in which she was taken into the stable at Bethlehem 
and into the presence of Our Lady and her Infant Son. Our 
Lady enquired of Frances concerning the wound in her side, 
then bending down she took some water flowing from the 
rock and bathed it, and bade her depart in peace. When 


Frances came to herself she found that the wound was 
completely healed. 


The Formation of Her Little 
Congregation. The Pilgrimage to 
Assisi. Her Heavenly Protectors. 


Frances now found herself able to realize, though ina 
restricted manner, the dream of her early girlhood. Thirty 
years ago she had wept and implored God to permit her to 
consecrate herself to his service in the religious life; never 
had a young girl seemed more fitted for the cloister; yet God 
in his omniscient wisdom saw that she could bring him 
greater glory by moving as a beacon light through the 
storm-tossed streets of Rome than by entering a convent, 
and we have seen how humbly Frances made the sacrifice of 
her life. 


A nun in those troublous times was of necessity enclosed 
within the sanctuary of her own convent walls; there it 
would have been impossible for Frances to visit the 
hospitals, to nurse the sick in their own homes; the ladies of 
the patrician class might perchance have visited her 
occasionally; but as the wife of Lorenzo Ponziani, one of the 
most respected members of the Roman nobility and a 
faithful follower of the papal court, she was naturally 
brought into touch with all the men and women of her own 
social position. And it was impossible to have even the most 
casual acquaintance with Frances without desiring to go 
further, for to know her was to love her. Families whose long- 
standing quarrels had been healed by her began to ask 
themselves whence came this wonderful gift: mistresses 
heard tales from their waiting-maids of the labours of the 
Saint among the destitute and afflicted of the hospitals and 
streets, and of her miraculous powers of healing. 


Gradually the circle of her intimate companions, formed in 
the first place by Vannuzza and Rita and another young girl, 
was extended to include half a dozen women who yearned 
for a more serious mode of life than was common in those 
days. One day Frances and her six companions were coming 
out from Mass when they surrounded her and asked whether 
some closer bond could not unite them; it was true that one 
and all were obliged by their home ties to remain in their 
own houses, yet they longed to be drawn into a deeper 
fellowship. Frances was overjoyed to find that their wishes 
corresponded so closely with her own, but the realization of 
their hopes was beset with difficulties which seemed 
insurmountable. 


The young women had no desire to join one or other of the 
already existing bodies of tertiaries, Franciscan and 
Dominican; the Benedictine Order attracted them, but there 
was no third Order attached to it. In the seventh century we 
read of a company of twenty-five widows living under the 
Benedictine rule, and in later years of a mother and her two 
daughters of noble family who offered themselves to the 
monastery of Saint Peter of Verdun, but neither of these 
cases resembled that of Frances and her companions. 


At last after long consultation with Don Antonio and Don 
Ippolito, now vice-prior of the Olivetan Order, it was 
arranged with the permission of the General that the women 
should form a congregation of oblates affiliated with the 
monastery of Santa Maria Nuova. 


The Olivetan monks owed their origin to one Bernard 
Tolomei, who in the beginning of the fourteenth century 
formed a community of monks following the Benedictine 
rule, and gave themselves up to a life of prayer and 
asceticism in the mountains around Siena: the place of their 
retreat was named Mount Olivet in honour of the agony of 


Our Lord. In later times the monks came to Rome and were 
ultimately given possession of the church of Santa Maria 
Nuova in the forum. Here on the feast of the Assumption, 
1425, Frances and her companions, after hearing Mass and 
receiving Holy Communion, pronounced the formula of their 
consecration. They were bound by the simple vows of the 
oblate - one who is offered: 'their rule consisted in the 
faithful accomplishment of God's law and in particular ina 
tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, a great assiduity in 
the frequentation of the Sacraments and the practice of 
virtue, especially the virtue of charity.' As was natural, the 
oblates looked up to Frances as their superior, but she firmly 
denied that she had any authority over them: 'l am not my 
own,' she cried, '|am an Oblate consecrated to the Queen of 
Angels; she is my mistress, my patron, and | am her servant, 
her subject and her slave. ' 


In the following summer Frances and Vannuzza realized a 
long-cherished project to go on pilgrimage to Assisi; Lorenzo 
and Palluzzo not unnaturally wished their wives to 
undertake the long journey in a manner befitting their rank 
and sex; horses and carriages and a retinue of servants were 
placed at their disposal, but Frances would have none of 
them, their pilgrimage was to be carried out in true 
pilgrimage spirit, they were to go on foot and clothe 
themselves in coarse raiment. The husbands were loth to 
give their permission for such a hazardous undertaking; 
journeys were rare in those days and the dangers of the road 
manifold. Finally they unwillingly accorded their sanction 
and joyfully the women set out. 


It was fortunate for them that the masterly hand of Pope 
Martin had restored law and order to the long time infested 
papal states. 'In the time of Pope Martin,' to quote the words 
of a Roman chronicler, 'a man might travel by day and night 
through the country miles away from Rome, with gold in his 


open hand.' The women passed the long hours of the August 
days in meditation on holy truths, repeating the office of Our 
Lady, and the decades of the rosary, while for recreation 
they would reason sweetly on the happiness of heaven. 
When they reached a town or village of any importance their 
first action was to visit the church and venerate any holy 
relics that might be there, then go from house to house until 
they had found someone who would give them a night's 
lodging; next morning after assisting at Mass, they resumed 
their journey. At last after many days of footsore tramping, 
they came in sight of the goal of their pilgrimage, the 
clustered brown roofs sharply outlined against the cloudless 
blue sky; but the hymn of praise with which they had 
purposed to express their glad thanksgiving stuck in their 
throats, their parched vocal cords refused to utter a note. 
They were standing mutely gazing over the undulating 
Umbrian plain, when a stranger clad in the Franciscan habit 
came up to them; he also was journeying towards Assisi, So 
they went together, he discoursing sweetly on the Passion of 
Our Lord, the Sorrows of Mary and the wonders of divine 
love. The women listened in astonishment at his words. 
Frances noticed that her angel seemed to be ablaze with 
light and his radiance encircled the Franciscan. Suddenly it 
was revealed to her that this was none other than Saint 
Francis, the Saint of Assisi; she communicated the wonderful 
fact to her companions. Presently the Saint stopped beside a 
wild pear tree growing by the roadside and striking it with 
his stick there fell from it three enormous pears such as 
never had been seen on an uncultivated tree. With gentle 
courtesy he offered them to the three exhausted women and 
then vanished from their sight. We can picture their arrival 
in the late summer afternoon, almost stumbling over the 
rough cobble-stones as they hastened to pay their visit of 
greeting to the tombs of Saint Francis, and his sister Saint 
Clara, before the Ave Maria bell should close the door of 
church and convent. In the morning at the church of Santa 


Maria degli Angeli they heard Mass and renewed their vows; 
it was on this occasion that Our Lady appeared to Frances in 
a vision and told her that it was her express wish that the 
little congregation of oblates should dwell together under 
one roof, but eight years of difficulties and trials were 
destined to elapse before this wish could be realized. 


A few months after Frances's return from this her only 
journey beyond the fields and groves of the campagna, she 
had the great grief of losing Don Antonio, the spiritual guide 
who had so wisely directed her from the days of her infancy. 
The blow was the more severe because she had need of his 
advice and support in the ever-increasing difficulties and 
obstacles which beset her; she knew not where to turn for 
help. At last after long hours of prayer, she chose as her 
confessor Don Mattiotti, canon of Santa Maria in Trastevere; 
her Italian biographer graphically describes him as 'poco 
Capace,' and in point of fact he seemed to have had none of 
the special qualities necessary for his charge. He was a 
devout and holy priest, but his nature was timid and 
vacillating, moreover he was only thirty-three years of age; 
Frances required the services of a wise and far-seeing 
spiritual guide who would encourage her naturally diffident 
character, and to whom she could confidently entrust all the 
anxieties of her difficult undertaking: such an one had been 
Don Antonio, and she was destined to suffer greatly during 
the next few years from the irresolution and diffidence of his 
successor. But God, who had supernaturally guided his 
servant in this strange choice, was slowly moulding and 
perfecting this man, until he should become a finely 
tempered instrument in the Master's hands. One day 
Frances received a direct intimation from heaven that God 
was pleased with her choice; Saint Gregory appeared to her 
and bidding her summon Don Mattiotti, addressed her in the 
following quaintly expressive words: 'Take example by the 
bees who choose the spot where they can fructify, and when 


they have found it, there they establish their family. Do not 
be alarmed, imitate the queen bee who makes the cells and 
apportions to each bee its allotted task; some are sent to 
collect pollen from the flowers, and after their return each to 
his cell, they produce the honey the fruit of their labours, 
they multiply, and dwell together in unity. This union is 
charity, and charity is a fruit of great beauty which comes 
from humility.’ Thus again as at Assisi it was made known to 
Frances that it was the divine wish that she and her Oblates 
should live a community life, and Don Mattiotti was 
permitted to see the vision in order that his own fears and 
hesitations might be removed. 


It was hardly surprising that Frances should draw back 
before this new venture, and the devil, seeing her alarm, 
was ready to pour his cunning suggestions into her ear. 
There were her own private difficulties, chief among which 
was her husband's delicate health requiring all her care and 
attention, her pious works, and in addition the almost 
certain opposition of her companions, many of them 
mistresses of large households and totally unfitted for the 
discipline of community life. Thoughts such as these must 
often have troubled Frances's peace of mind during the five 
years that went by before the little congregation were able 
to find their earthly home; but on several occasions God 
vouchsafed to console her with signs of his tender solicitude 
for her. One day Our Lady appeared to her, holding the 
divine Child in her arms and surrounded by Saint Paul, Saint 
Benedict, and Saint Mary Magdalen, and informed Frances 
that these were to be the heavenly patrons of the little 
Order, as Don Ippolito and Fra Bartolomeo Bondi - a 
Franciscan - were to be its earthly advisers, and these saints 
would confer with her as to the rule that was to be observed. 
On another occasion God encouraged her with revelations of 
the mysteries of his divine love: she was rapt in ecstasy and 
heard a voice saying to her, 'l am Divine Love, who takes 


possession of the heart of her who loves me and places her 
within my breast, there to be my very own, and | will fill her 
with great happiness.' In another vision she saw a beautiful 
garden full of luscious fruits and beautiful flowers; in the 
centre of the garden was a marble basin into which an 
abundant rain from heaven was falling without interruption, 
and the water overflowed into the garden for the 
refreshment of the plants therein. Seven maidens were 
walking in the garden, and Frances, seeing them, came 
forward and knelt on the brink of the fountain so that the 
heaven-sent rain might fall upon her, whereupon she 
experienced an inexpressible joy, and a voice said to her: 


‘This sweet Jesus takes to himself the soul that 
loves him and draws her to himself by love. ' 


Then she made reply, crying: 'l pray thee, sweet Lord, fount 
of love, pour thy love into my poor heart which thirsts for 
thee and is so full of care.’ 


Our Lord explained to her the symbolic meaning of the 
vision: the garden was a figure of her Order, and by the rain 
from heaven which watered the flowers and fruit and caused 
them to blossom and bear luscious fruit she was to 
understand a type of the virtues, and charity in particular, 
which would fructify and produce good works. 


Frances was destined to lose one of the members of her little 
troop before the foundation of the Order could be 
established, and that the one dearest to her heart. 
Vannuzza, her beloved sister-in-law and almost life-long 
companion, was stricken by a mortal malady. Frances, 
having received supernatural warning of the danger, 
hastened to the bedside, and knelt there battling in prayer 
for the soul of her beloved which the devil, so often 
outwitted by her in his attempts, now sought to ensnare. 


Vannuzza herself saw the Evil One forced to flee away before 
Frances's angel. At the funeral Frances fell into an ecstasy, 
and the crowd who thronged the church saw her body rise 
from the ground: all attempts to arouse her were in vain, 
until at last her confessor ordered her to go and attend the 
sick; immediately, faithful to the long habit of obedience to 
authority, she recovered consciousness and left the church. 


It was about this time that Our Lord made known to her the 
exceeding value of the evangelic counsel of holy poverty. He 
appeared to her in human form and showed her the wound 
in his side. Holy poverty, he said, was greatly misunderstood 
by the ignorant; some persons there are who although they 
give up all their worldly goods do not prize the virtue of 
poverty; others make the sacrifice with great secrecy and 
are much beloved by God; but she follows the more 
excellent way who, out of pure love for God, offers her whole 
self to him, rejoicing at whatever comes to pass, and 
trustfully confides herself to his care. 'She who walks in this 
degree of poverty lives as one who is dead, and yet every 
day becomes more fully alive, and makes great progress 
towards perfection.’ 


Political Troubles. The Little House of 
Tor di Specchi 


It was Frances's special prerogative that never for long 
together was she to be able to lose contact with the events 
which were taking place throughout the Italian peninsula; 
her advance in sanctity seemed to be conditioned by her 
share in the sufferings of the Church. Now once more 
troubles were threatening, and Frances and her Oblates 
were supernaturally informed that their assistance would be 
needed in order that peace should be restored. 


Pope Martin had done little towards rectifying the many 
abuses which had crept into the Church during the years of 
the Great Schism; it was tacitly understood that a general 
council would be summoned in the near future for the 
purpose of settling many affairs of importance. The 
cardinals, offended by the Pope's efforts to limit their 
powers, were frankly tired of Martin: a German envoy 
remarked that they were afraid to say anything displeasing 
to the Pope, adding 'they turn red and pale when they speak 
in his hearing.’ In the autumn of 1430 they placarded the 
city walls with posters proclaiming that a General Council 
was to be summoned without delay, and threatening the 
Pope that if he did not give his consent he would be 
deposed. Reluctantly Martin gave his consent, but death 
overtook him before the Council could be assembled. His 
successor, Eugenius IV, was a Franciscan friar, a man of 
saintly life, but totally unfitted for the difficult task of 
controlling the political and ecclesiastical dissensions which 
were menacing the peace of Europe. The cardinals 
presented Eugenius at his election with a set of rules which 
should form a guarantee that he would carry out their 
wishes in certain important matters: these were, briefly, that 


the General Council should be summoned immediately, and 
the restrictions which Martin had laid upon them in the 
exercise of their authority should be removed, while the 
Pope on his side was to obtain their consent before carrying 
out any drastic reform. With such a spirit of subordination 
boldly flaunting itself in the centre of the college of 
cardinals, it was hardly surprising when six months later 
Eugenius issued a bull dissolving the Council that the 
prelates and people refused to obey. They sent an insolent 
letter to the Pope saying it was their intention with the aid of 
the Holy Spirit and of the secular powers to continue their 
sittings; Eugenius on his side refused to recall the bull and 
would have nothing to do with the illicit Council. Unhappily 
the unruly elements within the Council rapidly gained the 
upper hand, the calmer judgement of the older ecclesiastics 
was overridden, while the secular powers took sides, some 
for the Pope, and others against him, according to their 
political leanings: resolutions were put forward and passed 
which threatened the very supremacy of the Pope as the 
head of the Church and all Christendom. 


With an aching heart Frances looked on at the unedifying 
spectacle of the spiritual and secular powers quarrelling to 
obtain the mastery: about this time she had a vision of a 
dragon flying over the city by night; wherever he passed, a 
tumult rose in the air, and on the earth a large body of men 
followed him. She was told by an angel that the dragon 
signified a powerful captain, who with his soldiers would 
bring great calamities upon the city. This general was a 
certain Nicholas Fortebraccio, a mercenary general who had 
in the past fought for the Pope, but having received no 
reward, the papal exchequer being on the verge of 
bankruptcy, had entered the service of the Duke of Milan, 
one of the Pope's enemies. With him came also Francesco 
Sforza, a man of a very different stamp to the revengeful 
Fortebraccio: Pastor calls him 'the most distinguished 


general Italy had ever known since the days of Julius Caesar, 
and the greatest statesman of his time.' The two generals 
craftily pretended to be the emissaries of the council at 
Basle, knowing this to be a sure method of gaining the 
support of the already disaffected States of the Church: they 
marched down through Italy, and reached the Ponte Molle 
close to the gates of Rome, before the people were aware of 
their approach. These calamities were an additional 
incentive to Frances to set forth in search of a suitable house 
where the scattered members of her little flock might give 
themselves up to prayer and good works, for how otherwise 
could they obey the repeated summons to united prayer for 
the Church in her hour of need? 


One day, her husband being absent, Frances invited the 
Oblates and their three priest advisers to a dinner at her 
house. After the meal she spoke to them of God's revelations 
to her concerning the future of the little congregation, and 
that now after seven years of spiritual intercourse he called 
them to a closer corporate union. Then speaking of the 
benefit to their own souls which assuredly would be 
bestowed upon them if they forsook the world, she led up to 
the final and irresistible appeal, the claim of apostolic 
charity. 


‘Do you not hear,’ she cried, 'the fresh tumult which brings 
so much woe to the country-side, to the ruin of its 
unfortunate inhabitants? He, who though he is justly 
angered by our sins... yet has mercifully turned his eyes 
towards us, desires that we shall place ourselves between 
his wrath and these people who provoke him. He is waiting 
for us to come together, so that he may enter into our midst 
and find there some palliative for his anger: why do we 
delay? 


Scarcely had the words left her lips than she was rapt in an 
ecstasy, and during her mystical converse with God she 
pleaded for the needs of her little congregation. When she 
came to herself, her companions hastened to assure her of 
their readiness to make any sacrifice that God might 
demand of them, and their desire to obey her in all things. 


But there still remained many difficulties to be overcome, 
chief among which was the selection of a house suitable for 
their needs; unfortunately their straitened means presented 
an insuperable obstacle, for as we have seen, Frances had 
long ago parted with all her resources. Her spiritual advisers 
were not unnaturally most unwilling to give their consent to 
this fresh venture, and had it not been for her firm belief in 
God's guidance in this matter, she would certainly have 
relinquished the project. In the midst of these trials God sent 
her a vision to comfort her, promising her his divine 
assistance and bidding all those around her, and Don 
Mattiotti in particular, to have courage and to persevere. 


At last a suitable house was found opposite the Capitol: it 
was less roomy than the Oblates would have desired, but it 
had a high wall surrounding it and could be adapted for 
their use; still up to the last moment hindrances of all sorts 
barred the attainment of their desire. Finally the purchase 
money was paid, and the house, which to this day shelters 
the litthe community, became their earthly resting-place. 


On the feast of the Annunciation, 1433, Frances and nine 
companions met together in the ancient church of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere, heard Mass and went to Holy 
Communion; then in the fresh spring morning they walked in 
procession through the streets leading to the Capitol hill and 
their simple home. Here nothing except the bare necessities 
of life awaited them; we can picture the bare gaunt rooms 
with their few miserable bits of furniture, so different to the 


magnificent adornments of the luxurious palaces which 
these noble ladies had left behind. 


Frances's duty to her husband precluded her from accepting 
the position of superior of the little community as the 
Oblates would have wished; her cousin Agnes de Lellis was 
chosen in her place, and Frances set an example by 
deferring to her wishes on every occasion, and by carrying 
out her commands with minute attention. Every morning 
when Frances arrived at the house, her first act was to seek 
for Agnes de Lellis, to kiss her hand and ask for her blessing, 
and she did the same before departing in the evening. But 
Frances was always the real mother of the little 
congregation, and on her rested the anxieties which are the 
common heritage of every religious foundation during its 
early years. 


The increasing troubles which came pressing upon the 
Church were a visible proof of the urgent need of concerted 
prayer for its safety. Eugenius had made peace with Sforza 
and appointed him vicar of the Marches of Ancona; but 
Fortebraccio refused to listen to his overtures, and was 
devastating the country round Rome, stirring up the 
populace, who then as ever in history were ready to listen to 
the plausible inducements of the invader. The people rose 
and the Pope was forced to flee, taking refuge first in one 
place and then in another, until finally he remained hidden 
in a palace in Trastevere, the quarter which had always been 
faithful to the papacy. Many of the noble families fled, others 
united themselves with the marauders. The Council at Basle, 
which was still holding its interminable sittings, presented a 
constant menace to the unity of the Church. 


Historians, Pastor among the number, are unanimous in 
attributing the reconciliation of Eugenius to the Council in 
some measure at any rate to the intercessions of Frances 


and her companions. One day she came in haste to the 
house of Tor di Specchi: 'My daughters,' she cried, 'what 
Shall we do? the divine anger menaces our country, the city 
is under the yoke of the enemy, the Holy Father is a fugitive, 
his servants prisoners, his life is threatened as if he were a 
tyrant. ... With the town full of soldiers vice is gaining the 
upper hand, hell is filled with souls redeemed at the price of 
the Blood of Jesus Christ. Those who could and ought to 
quench the conflagration throw more wood into the fire and 
provoke anew the divine wrath. Our Lady pleads for tears, 
prayers, and penance; it is for you to supplement for their 
negligence; for this very purpose you are joined together, 
you are the victims destined to appease the anger of 
Almighty God.... You are few in number, but rest assured 
that if you are fervent and persevere, help will be obtained 
and this great evil arrested. ... Through you Rome will 
regain liberty and tranquillity, and all her possessions will be 
restored to her.' She told them that Our Lady, Saint Mary 
Magdalen, Saint Benedict, and the martyrs Saint Stephen 
and Saint Laurence had appeared to her, telling her 'to make 
an appeal to the most fervent religious orders of both sexes, 
recommending that each shall prepare himself for this work 
by confession and penance and endeavour to touch Our 
Lord by these means. Let them make processions with great 
devotion and chant litanies in their churches: ... let them 
make a response to his love... and supplicate God to have 
mercy.' Saint Mary Magdalen ordered nineteen Masses to be 
celebrated in honour of certain mysteries and particular 
saints. These injunctions were written on a piece of paper by 
the saints themselves, who ordered Frances to communicate 
their contents to her confessor; but while she was reading 
the message to Don Giovanni, so that he in his turn might 
write them down, the words on the paper one by one 
disappeared, and by the time that his copy was complete, 
the original had become a blank piece of paper. Yet in spite 
of these wonderful manifestations of God's favour, the 


convents and monasteries of the Eternal City were obdurate 
in refusing their co-operation in the great work; from the 
first they had disapproved of the Oblates, whose mode of life 
was so different from that followed by the religious 
congregations of that period. They were also jealous of the 
steady increase in the number of young women who sought 
admission into the little house on the Capitol hill: so the 
Oblates were left alone to comply with the divine 
commands. Don Mattiotti, as might have been expected, was 
much troubled by these criticisms, and showed himself very 
unwilling to seek the sanction of the Pope; finally he was 
convinced of the supernatural origin of these demands, and 
consented to go to Eugenius. 


Don Mattiotti's mission had a double object; not only was he 
to ask the Pope to bless this campaign of prayer and 
penance, which should appease the divine anger, but he 
was to undertake the far more delicate task of endeavouring 
to persuade the Pope to recognize the Council at Basle. At 
first Eugenius seems to have refused to listen, and nothing 
short of the supernatural support of the prayers with which 
Frances and her companions were besieging heaven on his 
behalf could have induced the timorous priest to persist in 
his unwelcome task. How much the Pope's final consent was 
due to the petitions of the Oblates, and how much to the 
grave dangers besetting him on all sides, will only be known 
at the day of judgement: be that as it may, Eugenius gave 
way, and negotiations were opened up with the Council. He 
also issued orders for public prayers and processions, and 
that nineteen Masses should be offered. 


When Don Giovanni returned he was met on the threshold of 
the convent by Frances, who told him that it had been 
revealed to her that the Pope would yield to their entreaties; 
she also added certain details respecting Don Mattiotti's 


journey, how that he had been laid up by a slight 
indisposition. 


Unhappily Fortebraccio refused to withdraw his troops, and 
the Roman populace, fired with the hopes of proclaiming a 
republic, rose up against the papal party, and many of the 
nobles, among them the Savelli connections of Frances and 
supporters of the papacy, joined their side. The Pope's 
nephew, hated by all the republican party, was taken 
prisoner, and Eugenius was forced to flee for his life to 
Florence. The manner of his departure was very sensational. 
It was arranged that a pretended audience was to be held in 
the palace, while the Pope, clad in the habit of a Benedictine 
monk, should ride at full soeed for the river, where a boat 
was in readiness to carry him to Ostia. Scarcely had the 
fugitives left the shore than they were recognized, a shower 
of stones was aimed at them, and the Pope was forced to lie 
down under a shield; before the boat had left the confines of 
the city, a little fishing skiff started off in hot pursuit; 
happily it was so rotten that at the first impact with the 
bigger boat it fell to pieces. The people then tried to bribe 
the papal boatmen, but to no avail, and the Pope was carried 
safely to Ostia and from thence to Florence, whose loyal 
inhabitants were anxiously awaiting him. 


Anarchy once more reigned in the city and the Vatican and 
Trastevere palaces were sacked; the people, however, soon 
tired of the empty honours of a penniless republic, and five 
months later they sent and petitioned the Pope to return. 
Eugenius was unwilling to trust to their fickle promises of 
fidelity; in his place he sent the Bishop of Recanati, 
Vitelleschi, a fearless and ambitious warrior, under whose 
iron rule the States of the Church and the Roman populace 
were soon cowed into subjection. Had his government been 
less cruel, it would have been an inestimable boon for the 
more peaceful citizens, for robberies had been committed in 


the open day and persons who had incurred the wrath of the 
republic mysteriously disappeared from sight. Eugenius did 
not return to Rome until September 1443, three years after 
the death of Santa Francesca Romana. 


It must have been soon after the flight of Eugenius to 
Florence that Frances sought the papal approbation for her 
little congregation. The constitutions, although based on the 
Benedictine rule, were the subject of direct revelations from 
Heaven; Our Lady, Saint Paul, and Saint John the Evangelist, 
appeared to her and made known to her all the details of the 
daily life of the Order, and with a few slight alterations made 
by Pius X, the rule to this day remains the same as that 
which was revealed to Frances six centuries ago. The Oblate 
rule was extremely simple: the Oblates were to eat meat 
only three times a week, and in addition to the ordinary fasts 
of the Church, they were to observe one in the first fortnight 
of August in honour of Our Lady's Assumption. They were to 
recite the Divine Office, which in the case of those who could 
not read, was to be replaced by the repetition of a certain 
number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys at the different Hours. 
They were to sleep seven hours and rise at midnight for 
matins: all goods were to be held in common and no one was 
to interfere in any way with his neighbour. Two quaintly 
worded clauses laid down that they 'were not to have a 
scrupulous conscience, for he who is scrupulous never rests,’ 
and that 'presumptuous persons were to be refused 
admittance to the Order.' Each detail of their habit had a 
mystical interpretation: ‘first they must wear a white gown 
to signify that they were to stand before God with clean 
hands, a pure heart, and a steadfast faith in him: ... the 
second garment was to be of black cloth, to remind them to 
recollect with grief and sorrow how everyone must appear 
before the judgement-seat of God to be judged: over this, 
covering it completely, came the white linen cloak, similar to 
that worn by the Roman matrons of that period; they were to 


remember how for the fashioning of this linen the flax had to 
be pulled and beaten and shaken before it was woven and 
warped ... and this is a figure of holy obedience... 
whereby they would be purified and made white so as to be 
able to stand in God's presence, and he will receive them 
and give them to enjoy his great treasures and each soul will 
enter into possession of his heavenly kingdom. ' 


We see how practical this habit was for women who were 
called upon to move freely about the city; in its very 
simplicity it would attract little attention and permit them to 
pass unnoticed wherever they wished to go. 


As might be expected, many were the adverse criticisms of 
the little band, whose manner of appearing on foot through 
the streets in secular habit scandalized the pious Romans of 
the fifteenth century; severe censure was passed upon the 
foundress for her foolhardiness in presuming to attempt a 
religious foundation without a fixed revenue, and her 
boldness in attracting thither some of the flower of Roman 
aristocracy. Unfortunately Don Giovanni allowed himself to 
be influenced by these attacks, and far from proving an 
assistance to Frances in her troubles, it was she who had to 
fortify and encourage him. 


Other difficulties arose from the unpleasant necessity of 
refusing certain of the noble ladies who sought admission to 
the Order: there is no doubt that Tor di Specchi had become 
the fashion among a section of pious Roman ladies; one of 
these, a wealthy heiress, Frances was induced to admit 
against her better judgement, for she had no real vocation 
for the religious life, but such an uproar arose among her 
relatives, who accused Frances of trying to get possession of 
the young postulant's riches, that peace was not restored 
until the girl was sent back to her family. From that time 


forward a rule was made that no applicant under a certain 
age could be received. 


At last Don Giovanni was prevailed upon to go to the Pope 
and submit to him the constitutions of the Oblates for his 
formal approbation: during his absence all the Oblates gave 
themselves up to fervent prayer for the success of his 
mission. Eugenius was most gracious, and in due time the 
papal authorization was despatched to the little 
congregation. 


Lorenzo's Death. Frances Takes Up 
Her Residence with the Community 


Although the little community at Tor di Specchi was to 
Frances the fulfilment of her most cherished desires, yet 
never for one moment did she resent the necessity of 
remaining by her husband's side: perhaps it is no 
exaggeration to say that no one but a saint would have 
known how to reconcile two such apparently conflicting 
claims upon her energies, without detriment either to the 
one or the other. During the later years of her husband's 
long illness, Frances was in constant attendance upon him; 
Lorenzo never recovered from the wound he had received 
when leading the papal troops against Ladislas and his 
followers, and the constant pain and enforced inaction 
pressed heavily upon his restless disposition. He had 
frequent attacks of irritability, alternating with fits of the 
darkest depression, when Frances would laughingly coax 
him back to good humour: it was her office also to make 
excuses for him to some relative or friend who had been 
offended by his irascible manner. The last two months of his 
earthly life she spent beside him, never leaving him on any 
pretext whatsoever; she would not lie down on the little bed 
which had been her resting-place for more than twelve 
years, but snatched a few moments of sleep on a chair, 
whenever the invalid did not require her services: not only 
did she nurse him single-handed, but she prepared all his 
food with her own hands, and would not permit any of the 
servants to wait on him. 


During this time, God allowed the devil to attack her on 
several occasions. This twentieth century, which prides itself 
on its knowledge of the other world, has much to learn from 
these fourteenth-century saints as to the discernment of 


spirits. There was no confusion in the mind of Frances as to 
which were good spirits and which were evil. Nor did she by 
any act or effort of will bring about the passive state for the 
reception of these supernatural interventions. It was while 
she busied in the multi-form cares of her wifely duties that 
the Evil One appeared, and laying violent hands upon her, 
dragged her out of the sick room, and tried to throw her over 
the balcony. But the Devil had no real power over her: the 
whispered name of Jesus, for she was half-strangled, drove 
him away, as it ever will. Another time the Evil One mocked 
her devotion to Lorenzo; but what was hardest of all to bear, 
was that he also should be tempted. 


A short while before her husband's death, Frances fell 
seriously ill, owing no doubt to the long strain of his illness. 
Nor was she able now to escape the attacks of the Devil: 
those who were with her saw nothing, but they heard her 
cries, and once in spite of her weakness she sprang out of 
bed. On another occasion they saw the bed-clothes 
snatched off her bed by invisible hands, and no searching 
brought them to light. In the morning they were discovered 
under the bed. 


Lorenzo's last moments were quite peaceful, Frances had 
won this happiness for him: he was laid to rest in the 
Ponziani vault beside his two children. 


Frances was now free to enter upon the third stage of her 
earthly pilgrimage. For forty years, she who from childhood 
had yearned for the religious life with all the fibres of her 
being, had lived as a great lady in the world, fulfilling in an 
exemplary manner the duties of wife, mother, and hostess. 
Her sorrows had been heavier than those that usually fall to 
the lot of womankind: she had seen her husband wounded 
and obliged to flee for his life, her eldest son taken captive 
by a barbarous foe, her two remaining children carried off by 


sickness, her own home pillaged, and God's poor mown 
down by disease and famine. 


She had grieved over the schism which tore the visible 
Church of Christ asunder, and the growing spirit of 
insubordination and avarice among nations coupled with the 
political ambitions and petty jealousies of spiritual rulers. 


Frances was not permitted to depart for Tor di Specchi 
without meeting with the most violent protests on the part 
of her son and daughter-in-law. Battista, and more especially 
Mobilla, who owed her conversion under God to the prayers 
of Frances, implored her not to abandon them: her 
grandchildren whom she had always cherished as her own 
offspring, clung weeping to her. Frances was too tender- 
hearted not to be moved by their affection for her, but her 
resolve remained unshaken; she would be near them in the 
Same town and whenever they needed her they could come 
to the convent. 


To Mobilla she made the prophetic statement: 'Do not weep,’ 
she cried, 'you will survive me and bear witness to my 
memory.’ 


The prophecy came true, for Mobilla was an important 
witness at the process for her canonization. 


It was on March 21, the feast of Saint Benedict, one of the 
patrons of the little community, that Frances took up her 
residence in the house in the Tor di Specchi: she was met on 
the threshold by all the Oblates, overjoyed to be able at last 
to receive their beloved foundress into their midst, but 
Frances thought only of her own unworthiness, as she 
expressed it, of dwelling with them. Prostrating herself upon 
the ground she divested herself of her widow's garments 
and shoes, and placing a cord round her neck, she made a 


general confession of the sins and imperfections of her 
whole life; with tears in her eyes she described herself as 
being the least among women, one who had grievously 
offended God. 


The Oblates hastened to raise her to her feet, and clothing 
her in the simple habit they had adopted, they went in 
procession to the chapel, to thank God for this great 
happiness he had vouchsafed to them. While Frances was 
kneeling in prayer, she fell into an ecstasy; she was carried 
into the fourth choir of the angels, the Powers, where it was 
shown to her that one of these angels had taken the place of 
the Archangel who had guarded her steps for so many years. 
This angel, whose special office it is to illuminate the mind 
with heavenly inspirations, would be her guide in the 
difficulties of her responsible position. He was more 
resplendent than the Archangel, and shed a more dazzling 
light around him. In his hand he held three golden branches 
from which he was constantly occupied in drawing out long 
golden threads, these he wound round his neck in skeins, 
and wove into a mysterious cloth. 


It was not to be expected that Agnes de Lellis would consent 
to retain the office of superior now that Frances had at last 
come to live in their midst, but it was no easy task to 
persuade the latter to accept the charge; she pleaded her 
ignorance of the duties of a superioress, and the authority of 
Don Mattiotti had to be invoked before she would yield. 


Frances was fifty-two years of age when she became the 
spiritual head of the Oblates; twelve years had been spent 
in her father's house, forty with her husband, and four now 
remained in which she was free to realize the religious 
vocation of her childhood; to human minds it was a strange 
ruling, but God's ways are not our ways. Her youth was long 
past, and she looked older than her years; her austere life 


and the terrible mental sufferings she had undergone had 
undermined her naturally robust constitution. But the 
mature wisdom due to her long converse with God and his 
Angels, and the intimate knowledge of human nature 
acquired in the streets of Rome, were now brought to bear 
upon the needs of her little congregation. She deemed 
herself the least of the Oblates; every evening she knelt 
down in the chapel and in the presence of all the sisters, 
accused herself of the omissions of the past twenty-four 
hours and asked pardon for any scandal she might have 
caused. 


She demanded the most implicit obedience from the 
Oblates: obedience had ever been a favourite virtue with 
Frances, but she was equally strict with herself, deferring 
constantly to Agnes whom she had appointed her coadjutor. 
One day the sister who had the weekly charge of the 
household provisions came to Frances saying that there 
were only a few broken fragments of bread, sufficient at 
most for three persons. It would have seemed a simple 
matter for Frances, as was her custom, to go out into the 
streets and beg for bread, but this she would not do until 
she had asked permission from Agnes de Lellis. Agnes 
wishing perhaps to spare the Saint the fatigue, refused, 
adding that if it was really necessary, she or another would 
go: this Frances on her side was unwilling to allow; so the 
bread-basket remained half-empty while the community 
were summoned as uSual for their midday meal. When they 
were all assembled, Frances took the bread in her hands, 
and asking God's blessing on the repast, began to distribute 
it to the Oblates, but as she moved down the long table, the 
contents of the little basket gradually increased until not 
only was everyone supplied, but enough remained for the 
following day; nor was this the only occasion when she 
performed a miracle for the benefit of her little community. 


Frances was a true mother to her Oblates; every evening 
when they had retired to their cells she would visit them, 
and sitting by the bedside, exhort them to be fervent in 
prayer and the cultivation of virtue. They were to pay special 
attention to the small details of their daily life, for neglect of 
such apparently insignificant points would cause the ruin of 
any community. If one of her daughters was ill, Frances 
herself nursed her, sparing neither trouble nor expense that 
the doctor's orders might be carried out. Her great love for 
them individually was the driving power of her constant 
demand for greater progress in the service of Almighty God. 
If one of the Oblates out of false shame concealed some 
small fault, Frances was supernaturally enlightened as to the 
omission and reproved the offender for thus giving Satan 
cause to rejoice. One day one of the Oblates refused to obey 
a command; Frances fixed her eyes upon her with so stern 
an expression, that the young woman suddenly lost 
consciousness and fainted away. When she recovered her 
senses, she was unable to either speak or move a muscle. 
Frances was deeply grieved, but she could not accuse 
herself of any undue severity, and until the Oblate 
recovered consciousness she was in great alarm lest the soul 
should quit the body before it had made its peace with God. 
The whole community assembled to beseech heaven on 
behalf of their unhappy companion. Finally Frances went up 
to the bedside and taking the lifeless hand in hers, she said: 


‘If it be true that our congregation has the approbation of 
God and Our Lady for its protectress, then in the name of 
holy obedience | command you to speak to me!’ 


She had hardly finished speaking, when the Oblate opened 
her eyes and looking fixedly at Frances, murmured: 


‘Mother, what wouldst thou have me to do?' and from that 
moment she completely recovered the power of speech and 


the use of her limbs. 


The ancient frescoes which adorn the walls of the convent of 
Tor di Specchi bore witness to the terrible temptations which 
beset the Saint during the short remaining years of her 
earthly pilgrimage; often she was attacked by the Devil who 
dealt her heavy blows that were distinctly audible to persons 
in the adjoining room . With the march of time her spiritual 
perceptions grew keener, frequently she was in ecstasy and 
held converse with her Divine Lord, Our Lady, and the 
saintly protectors of her little congregation. Sometimes her 
ecstasies caused no small inconvenience to her companions; 
one winter's day the Oblates went out as usual to one of 
their vineyards to gather wood, but through some oversight 
they had forgotten to provide themselves with any food for 
the midday meal. At last weary and hungry from the long 
fast in the keen air, Perna, the young girl who had spilt the 
oil and endeavoured to hide her fault, asked permission to 
fetch some water from a well a little distance away; Frances 
refused, saying that she could not carry it so far. A few 
minutes later Perna saw her Superior fall on her knees and 
heard her utter these words: 'Lord Jesus Christ, | have been 
improvident to bring my sisters out here without food or 
drink for their meal; | beseech thee through thy mercy 
provide for their needs.’ Perna who was annoyed that she 
had not been allowed to go and fetch the water, thought to 
herself that it would have been more sensible if they had 
returned home at once. She was about to repeat her request 
when Frances turned towards her and cried: 'Daughter of 
little faith, look upwards.’ Perna obeyed and there she saw 
one of the vines in full leaf and hanging with ripe luscious 
fruit, notwithstanding that it was full winter. 'A miracle! A 
miracle!’ she exclaimed, and the Oblates came hastening to 
the spot. Frances told them to give thanks to God and 
gather the grapes and eat them, but no word of the miracle 
was to be breathed to anyone in the city. On another 


occasion they were at Mass at Saint Paul's outside-the-walls, 
probably on some special feast which they wished to 
observe; after Holy Communion Frances fell into an ecstasy 
and the morning hours rolled on and still she remained 
immovable. The poor Oblates had not broken their fast and 
were famished, but they could do nothing; the evening 
shadows were lengthening when Frances at last rose from 
her knees, and with arms folded and an unearthly light 
shining in her eyes, moved slowly out of the church. Along 
the white Campagna road she went, the Oblates following 
but not daring to address a word to her; near the city gates 
she came to herself, and enquired the time of day; when she 
heard that they had passed the whole day in the basilica, 
she cried, 'God pardon you, my daughters, why did you not 
call me earlier?' We are not told of the feelings of the 
Oblates, but the companions of saints must often have had 
to suffer much physical inconvenience on their behalf. 


The Roman people who during the dark days when famine 
and pestilence ravaged the city, owed their lives and the 
lives of their children to the prayers, supernatural powers, 
and medical skill of Frances, regarded her with awe, mingled 
with a passionate devotion.; many a day they had seen her 
with her sister-in-law standing beside the filthiest beggar on 
the steps of one of the churches, asking for alms so that she 
might have the wherewithal to minister to the necessities of 
the sick: never had she left their side except on the one 
occasion of her pilgrimage to Assisi. 


A constant stream of suppliants flowed towards the house 
beside the Capitol hill, and whether the request was for an 
erring son, or for the healing of a broken limb, or for one 
possessed with a devil, it never met with a refusal. And it 
was not only the poor who came to the door of the convent 
to ask for assistance in their troubles: many of the wealthiest 
members of Roman society, and young girls sought her 


guidance, but it cannot always have been very agreeable, as 
when, for instance, she seized the lavish jewellery which one 
of them was wearing in the new French fashion and flung it 
to the ground, ordering her to dress in a manner suitable to 
her profession as a Christian woman. 


Her Last Days. The Work of Her 
Archangel. Her Death. The Order at 
the Present Time 


The time for Frances's earthly release was drawing near, but 
before she quitted her little congregation she sought to 
place it on a more stable foundation. The papal constitutions 
laid down that aspirants to the Order had first to be received 
by the prior of the Olivetans at Santa Maria Nuova, and she 
foresaw that difficulties might easily arise with a prior who 
was less complacent than was Don Ippolito. She therefore 
sought and obtained permission that the admission of new 
members should rest with the Superior alone. 


Don Ippolito had always felt a filial attachment for Frances: 
he had never forgotten how her advice had saved him from 
a great peril. Many times he begged her to accept him as her 
Spiritual son, but she always firmly refused; one favour, 
however, she granted him, and that was that he should be 
permitted to be present at her death-bed. 


The Council at Basle was still dragging its weary course: 
finding that it could not bend Eugenius to its will, it finally 
deposed him, saying he was a heretic, and chose Duke 
Amadeus of Savoy under the name of Felix V as anti-Pope. 
Once more the eyes of Christendom were afflicted by the 
spectacle of anarchy reigning among the rulers of the 
Church. Frances never recovered from the blow; her frail 
human frame, worn out by trials, austerities, and privations, 
was incapable of bearing a fresh burden. On the Feast of the 
Assumption of that same year, Frances noticed that the 
golden skeins around her Archangel's neck were complete: 
he told her that these silken threads represented her good 
actions, adding: 'l am now about to weave a cloth com- 


posed of a hundred threads, next | shall make one of sixty, 
and then one of thirty.' From that time onward Frances 
closely watched the Archangel, and noted that whenever 
any vexatious thought troubled her peace of mind, the skein 
of silk became entangled; also when she had to administer a 
reproof to one of the Oblates, he ceased his weaving, and a 
look of distress came over his countenance. 


In the early winter Don Ippolito had occasion to go to Siena 
on business; while he was absent he received a letter from 
Frances asking him to settle his affairs as expeditiously as 
possible and return to Rome, which he did without delay. On 
the feast of Saint Stephen, Frances and some of her Oblates 
were returning from Saint Stephen's Church; when passing 
the basilica of Saint John Lateran, Frances entered the 
building, and kneeling down before the High Altar, she fell 
into an ecstasy. Once more, as in years gone by, she was 
vouchsafed the inestimable privilege of receiving the Divine 
Child in her arms; her companions saw her rise from her 
knees, her arms folded as if clasping a precious burden to 
her breast; they followed her out of the basilica, past the 
Colosseum and up to the church of Santa Maria Nuova. On 
the threshold she turned to the Oblates and told them to 
summon Don Ippolito; meanwhile she crossed the nave and 
knelt down before the monastery grille. Thither hastened 
Don Ippolito, and it was revealed to him that Frances was 
carrying in her arms the Holy Child; she called him to open 
the grille, saying that she would deposit her precious Burden 
with him. No doubt this great privilege was granted to Don 
Ippolito as a final proof that God held the Oblate 
congregation in special predilection and to confirm him in 
his guardianship of it after the death of the Saint. Once more 
he begged Frances to accept him as her spiritual son, and 
she, Knowing her end was near, gave her assent. 


In the early days of March, Battista fell seriously ill, and as 
was his custom, called his mother to his side. Frances had 
always scrupulously fulfilled the promise she had given her 
children that she would come to them whenever they 
needed her, and feeble though she was, it never struck her 
to refuse the appeal; she set off, her weary limbs with 
difficulty accomplishing the long distance which separated 
Tor di Specchi from the Ponziani palace. She spent the day 
by her son's bedside, praying over him and urging him to 
send for his confessor if the illness threatened to take a 
dangerous turn. At nightfall she left the palace; her path 
back to the convent lay past the church of Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, and she entered to ask Don Mattiotti to give her 
his blessing. The priest was horrified by the deathly pallor of 
her face and ordered her to return to the palace: she was 
obviously unfit for the long walk to Tor di Specchi. It must 
have cost Frances a pang to turn her back upon her beloved 
convent and retrace her steps to the Ponziani palace, for she 
knew that once she had entered her son's house she would 
never leave it again alive. 


During the night Frances was seized with a high fever: Don 
Mattiotti arrived early in the morning and found her 
somewhat better, but at her earnest request he 
administered the Last Sacraments. It may well be imagined 
that the poor Oblates were nearly distracted when night 
approached and their beloved mother had not returned; the 
more eager spirits wished to set off at once for the palace, 
but the counsel of the prudent minds prevailed; with the 
dawn several of them were hurrying through the streets to 
the palace. It was revealed to Frances that she would live for 
seven days and she carefully made her own preparations 
accordingly. She noticed that as one day succeeded another 
her Archangel drew gradually nearer to the completion of his 
last canvas. She would have neither medicine nor 
compresses, nor would she permit a doctor to be summoned. 


Her room in the Ponziani palace became an audience 
chamber; thither flocked the rich and poor of the city: the 
Oblates never left her side, and sometimes the room was 
crammed to suffocation, but no one would be refused 
entrance; she lay on the comfortless little chair-bed which 
had served as her resting-place during the latter years of her 
married life. On Sunday Mass was celebrated in her room, 
and at the moment of Consecration she fell into an ecstasy. 


On the last day she called her spiritual daughters to her side 
and exhorted them to love God, and observe charity and 
obedience towards their Superior and dwell in unison with 
one another. She then thanked Don Mattiotti for all the 
trouble he had taken for her and recommended her little 
congregation to his care and guidance. 


At this point Battista came in; her face immediately took on 
a stem expression. 'How, then,' she cried, 'you have been 
quarrelling with your herdsmen? You have had unlawful 
dealings with the Evil One and have robbed God of the glory 
which is his due?' Battista, who in spite of his hasty temper 
had a deep love and respect for his mother, hung his head 
and owned that what she said was true: he had gone off in 
haste, to chastise one or two of his men who had been 
damaging his property, and further, in his grief at seeing his 
beloved mother at the point of death, he had sought 
assistance in practices of magic. 


As the day wore on Frances became visibly weaker. 'What 
are you saying?' asked Don Mattiotti, seeing that her lips 
were moving. 


‘The Office of Our Lady,' she answered in a scarcely audible 
voice: as a tiny child she had been wont to repeat the 
psalms and responses with her mother, and now on her 
death-bed the old familiar words were still on her lips. Her 


last moments were calm: 'Heaven is opened,’ she whispered, 
adding, 'the Archangel has finished his task.' A bright light 
lit up her wan face, as if already her eyes were gazing upon 
the beauties of Heaven. 


Among those who assisted at the last moments of the Saint, 
was a certain Margherita of the Third Order of Saint Francis; 
for six months she had been suffering from an acute pain in 
one of her arms, which rendered it quite useless; after 
Frances's death she came to her bedside and laid her arm 
upon the dead body; immediately the pain vanished and 
she found she could move it as she wished. 


By the early hours of dawn the news of Frances's death had 
spread through the city, and the Roman people, whose night 
is at all times of the shortest duration, hastened to the 
palace and forced their way through the gate, into the big 
courtyard, and up the broad stairs to the first floor and on 
into the death-chamber. As the day wore on the numbers 
increased; all conditions of men were there, pressing round 
the bed in their eagerness to touch the body and take away 
a fragment of clothing, or a lock of hair, and many miracles 
were wrought by contact with her body and those objects 
which had rested on it. At last Battista began to be alarmed 
for the safety of his precious treasure, for even his numerous 
household were powerless to cope with the hourly increasing 
crowds of eager peasants who thronged the bedchamber. It 
had been revealed to Frances that her body was to repose in 
Santa Maria Nuova, and she had petitioned the monks that a 
chapel might be set aside to serve as the place of burial for 
herself and her daughters. Battista now requested the Prior 
to allow the body of the Saint to rest in the church until her 
tomb should be ready, and he gladly gave his consent. 


All Rome was in the streets to see the passing of her whom 
they had lovingly named 'the poor woman of Trastevere’; an 


escort of priests, religious and secular, accompanied the 
bier. All the Oblates except one were present; the one 
absentee was Frances Veruli, who had been confined to her 
bed during Frances's illness and had been deprived of the 
privilege of receiving the parting blessing of her beloved 
mother. She was lying on her bed when the sound of the 
procession drawing near came to her ears: she sat up, and 
clasping her hands implored the Saint to give her strength 
to go to the church. Then with the help of an attendant she 
dressed herself and leaning on her arm crept slowly to the 
church. Their arrival created some sensation among the 
Oblates and those of the congregation who knew that she 
had been on her bed for three months. They watched the 
two women go slowly up to the bier and the sick girl touch 
the body; immediately she recovered her strength and 
agility and was able to hold herself upright. Contrary to the 
usual law of the land whereby a burial must take place 
within forty-eight hours of the death, the body of the Saint 
was permitted to remain exposed from the Thursday evening 
until the Saturday, and during that time it never lost its 
flexibility, nor showed any signs of decomposition. A number 
of Roman gentlemen of high rank formed a body-guard 
around the bier, while the whole population of the city filed 
past: blind, lame, fever-stricken men and women who had 
given up the practice of their religion for many years, and 
each one who touched the corpse received the healing of 
soul or body. 


On the tomb was placed a stone inscribed with the Saint's 
name, which was sealed with the seals of the Olivetan Order 
and those of the noblemen who watched by the bier and 
were witnesses of the burial. 


On July 27 of that same year a more sumptuous resting- 
place was in readiness; when the tomb was opened the body 
of the Saint was found to be incorrupt, and the same 


beautiful perfume which had been the wonder of the 
congregation assembled at the burial of Santa Francesca, 
once more filled the church. The new tomb was composed of 
precious marbles, and on it was engraved the following 
inscription: 'Here lies the venerable body of Blessed 
Francesca of Rome, otherwise called of the Ponziani, who 
passed away by a happy death to Our Lord the year 1440, 
the seventh day of the Ides of March; she is celebrated on 
earth by numerous miracles and her blessed soul in Heaven 
is the possessor of eternal joys.' 1 A hundred and sixty-eight 
years were destined to elapse before the canonization of the 
Saint took place: for sixty years Rome, and indeed all the 
Italian peninsula, was in the grip of the Renaissance; the 
Popes of that period, whatever their faults, were bent on 
becoming masters of their own capital and making ita 
centre of culture and learning: unhappily they at the same 
time became embroiled with foreign powers, which 
contributed in no small degree to the success of the 
Reformation. 


Meanwhile the testimony of witnesses to the sanctity of 
Saint Frances was being carefully collected, and chief 
among these was Mobilla, the wife of Battista, who 
possessed naturally exceptional evidence of the 
supernatural gifts of her mother-in-law. 


Finally in the closing days of May 1608, the process of her 
Canonization was opened before a vast concourse of 
persons, ecclesiastical dignitaries, influential laymen both 
Roman and foreign; and to the joy of the whole city she was 
proclaimed to be worthy of a place among the noble army of 
saints who fill the Roman calendar. The cathedral of Saint 
Peter's was illuminated, bells rang, and Rome kept festival in 
honour of her who spent her life ministering to their spiritual 
and bodily necessities. 


Some years later, incredible though it sounds to modern 
ears, the tomb of Santa Frances was lost, owing, it is said, to 
some structural alteration to the church of Santa Maria 
Nuova. The Oblates were naturally horrified that the resting- 
place of their foundress should be threatened with 
annihilation: they left no stone unturned, until through the 
intervention of high authorities the mass of fallen masonry 
and debris was cleared away, and there beneath lay the 
tomb unharmed by the rough treatment to which it had 
been subjected. 


The Oblates may be found to this day, dwelling in their 
convent near the Capitol, though the building of necessity 
has been enlarged by the inclusion of two adjacent 
buildings. Since the enforced residence of the Pope within 
the Vatican walls, the Oblates no longer walk through the 
streets of Rome; if some errand of special urgency calls them 
abroad, they drive in a closed carriage. There are now 
nineteen choir sisters, and several lay sisters: their rule, 
which had been supernaturally revealed to Saint Frances, 
remains in substance the same; a few modifications there 
are in the minor details which the passage of years has 
rendered necessary. They pass their days in reciting the 
Divine Office, and teaching catechism to the children of the 
neighbourhood. During the time of the Messina earthquake, 
they received twenty-five orphans and set apart a portion of 
the convent for their use. Another good work which would 
certainly have commended itself to their foundress, is the 
care of certain work-girls, former First Communion pupils; 
these girls are never lost sight of, from the school to the 
workroom, and through their married life the nuns are their 
friends to whom they can turn for advice and help in time of 
trouble or difficulty. 


Tor di Specchi is still the favourite pilgrimage of the Roman 
mother and her little ones: thither on March 9, the feast of 


Santa Francesca, we may see the poor of Rome wending 
their way to the convent, kneeling in the chapel, and 
wandering through the orange groves in the little garden. 
The frescoes on the walls of the convent represent some of 
the visions and also one or two of the terrible temptations 
which beset her. 


Her spirit still seems to linger in these hallowed places, and 
breathes a benediction upon this storm-tossed twentieth 
century which has such abundant need of her assistance. 
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